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PREFACE 


The  Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project,  a  project  of  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  was  inaugurated  to  produce  tape-recorded  interviews  with 
persons  instrumental  in  the  political  and  judicial  scene  during  the  Warren 
Era  in  California.   Focusing  on  the  years  1925  to  1953,  the  interviews  are 
designed  not  only  to  document  the  life  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  but  to  gain 
new  information  on  the  social  and  political  changes  of  a  state  in  the 
throes  of  a  depression,  then  a  war,  then  a  postwar  boom. 

Because  of  the  age  of  many  of  the  memoirists,  efforts  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  project  have  been  centered  on  capturing  as  many  accounts  on 
tape  as  possible.   The  interviews  that  were  transcribed  in  this  phase, 
including  those  in  the  present  volume,  have  been  checked,  emended  by  the 
memoirist,  final  typed,  indexed,  and  bound  with  pictures  and  other 
supporting  information. 

The  interviews  have  stimulated  the  deposit  of  Warreniana  source 
material  in  the  form  of  papers  from  friends  and  aides,  old  movie  newsreels, 
video  tapes,  and  photographs.   This  rapidly  expanding  Earl  Warren  Collec 
tion,  added  to  the  Bancroft  Library's  already  extensive  holdings  on  20th 
Century  California  politics  and  history,  provides  a  rich  center  for  research. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Project  has  been  financed  by  an  outright  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  by  gifts  from  local  donors 
interested  in  preserving  data  on  Warren  and  his  California  era,  and  by 
additional  funds  offered  by  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  on  a 
matching  basis.   Contributors  to  the  Project  include  the  former  law  clerks 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  the  Cortez  Society,  and  many  longtime  supporters 
of  "The  Chief."  The  Friends  of  the  Bancroft  Library  were  instrumental  in 
the  fund  raising  and  supplemented  all  local  contributions  from  their  own 
treasury. 

Amelia  R.  Fry,  Director 

Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project 


1  July  1970 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  was  with  a  flourish  of  grand  Irrelevancy  that  history 
made  a  small  oil  and  railroad  community  the  educational 
habitat  of  Earl  Warren,  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.   His  father,  Methias  Warren,  had  been 
blacklisted  in  Los  Angeles  for  his  part  in  an  American 
Railway  Union  strike  against  the  Southern  Pacific.   So  in 
search  of  a  livelihood  he  had  gone  100  miles  over  the 
mountains  and  into  the  desert  to  another  railroad  town  — 
Bakersfield.  There  he  found  work,  and  shortly  after,  in  late 
1894-  or  early  1895,  he  sent  for  his  familyt  his  wife, 
Chrystal  Hernlund  Warren j  his  daughter,  Ethel;  and  his  son, 
Earl,  who  was  five  years  old,  or  close  to  five,  at  the  time. 
So  It  was  that,  although  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Earl  Warren 
lived  in  Bakersfield  for  nearly  fourteen  years  of  his  youth. 

This  collection  of  interview  transcripts  attempts  to 
inquire  into  the  environment  in  which  Earl  Warren  grew  up. 
Here  he  spent  his  time  attending  school,  raising  chickens, 
rabbits,  a  dogi  tending  a  garden  plot,  riding  his  burro, 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  working  on  the  rental  houses  that 
his  father  built  in  his  spare  time.  He  started  a  summer 
Income  of  his  own  when  he  was  10  working  on  an  ice  wagon. 
At  eleven  he  had  two  paper  routes,  one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  evening.  As  time  passed  he  variously  delivered 
groceries,  sold  books  door-to-door,  played  his  clarinet  in 
the  city  band,  and  was  "call  boy"  —  rousting  workmen  from 
homes  and  bars  in  time  for  their  shifts  on  the  Southern 
Pacific.   Between  college  terms  he  helped  the  mechanics  in 
the  railroad  yards. 

Such  an  assiduous  schedule  is  at  least  partly 
attributable  to  Earl's  thrift-conscious  father  who,  although 
he  left  an  estate  of  $177,653  in  1938*,  always  feared  the 
crushing  poverty  he  had  experienced  as  a  young  man  in  Chicago. 

From  Bakersfieldlans  and  from  other  sources,  one  gets 
the  Impression  that  young  Earl  Warren  was  in  contact  with 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  people  as  he  grew  up.  His 
house  was  in  Kern  City  (later  called  East  Bakersfield),  a 


*John  Weaver,  Warren  —  The  Man,  The  Court  and  The  Era, 
Boston,  1967,  p.  50. 


new  section  built  where  the  Central  Pacific  tracks  had 
only  recently  terminated.  Around  him  lived  first-generation 
Americans  of  several  nationalities  who  came  to  Bakersfield 
because  there  were  Jobs  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  oil 
fields.  Although  Kern  City  was  then  separate  from  the  older 
Bakersfield i  young  Earl  probably  knew  every  path  and  alley 
in  both  sections  of  town  in  his  Jobs  as  delivery  boy;  and 
as  "call  boy"  he  would  have  to  have  been  familiar  with  every 
bar  hang-out.   Turn-of-the-century  Bakersfield  was  a  town 
with  a  sizeable  rough  element  of  gamblers,  saloon  keepers, 
prostitutes,  and  pimps  from  which  one  might  possibly  be 
insulated  only  with  the  protective  efforts  of  parents  like 
Ruth  Henley's  (a  physician's  family),  or  Maryann  Ashe's, 
who  lived  on  a  ranch. 

In  school  Warren  seems  to  have  had  an  equally  egalitarian 
education.  He  started  In  a  one- room  school  house,  but  by 
third  grade  he  was  in  Baker  Street  elementary  school,  with 
the  offspring  of  both  the  solid  middle  class  and  the  oil 
field  roustabout  families.  His  high  school,  which  was  the 
only  one  in  town,  was  college  preparatory  until  his  Junior 
year,  at  which  time  public  pressure  forced  the  establish 
ment  of  a  technical  trade  school  in  a  nearby  building. 

At  this  point  Earl  Warren  becomes  part  of  an  elite  group, 
a  member  of  a  class  in  which  all  five  boys  went  on  to 
college;  in  fact,  all  went  to  Berkeley.  This  was  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  entire  United  States,  only  a  little  more  than 
60,000  boys  managed  to  reach  the  high  school  diploma,  and 
barely  half  of  those  went  on  to  become  college  freshmen 
(Information  Please  Almanac,  '58»  P»  339) • 

In  both  the  interviews  and  in  the  background  research, 
valid  symbols  emerged  of  a  Bakersfield  society  which  held 
paradoxical  attitudes  towards  its  two  minority  races i  more 
than  average  tolerance  of  blacks  and  rejection  of  Orientals. 
Although  only  one  black  family  Is  listed  as  living  in  Kern 
City  in  the  Bakersfield  Directory  of  1902-03  (the  only  one 
that  notes  race),  there  were  several  Negroes  living  in 
Bakersfield  near  the  present  civic  center.  While  filling  some 
unskilled  Jobs,  the  Negroes  are  also  listed  in  skilled  labor 
positions  similar  to  that  early  held  by  Warren's  father,  a 
railroad  car  repairman.  The  Chinese  were  relegated  largely 
to  the  more  nenial  tasks  in  towni  gardening,  cooking, 
performing  hand  labor  on  the  railroads,  according  to  the 
Ashe-Henley  interview. 

The  narrators'  contention  that  Negroes  could  live 
nearly  anywhere  they  could  afford  in  Bakersfield  was  borne  out 
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by  checking  into  the  Bakersfield  directories  of  that  period, 
with  the  help  of  a  Negro  in  the  Kern  County  Library,  Mrs, 
Roberta  Young,  to  identify  the  racial  background  of  the 
families.  In  the  directories  after  1913  (when  reverse, 
street-name  listings  were  instituted),  Oriental  families 
receive  quite  a  different  treatment  from  that  given  the 
blacks  and  whites,  who  are  listed  by  full  name  and  address? 
a  person  of  Oriental  descent  rates  only  the  address  entry 
followed  by  the  word,  "Oriental."* 

None  of  Earl  Warren's  immediate  family  were  recorded 
because  at  the  time  of  these  interviews,  Earl  Warren  was 
the  only  surviving  member.  Four  members  of  his  high  school 
class  contributed  their  recollections  to  this  volume t  Maryann 
Ashe,  Ruth  Henley,  Omar  Gavins,  and  Francis  E.  Vaughan.   Ralph 
Krelser,  who  belongs  to  a  later  period  as  reporter,  then 
editor,  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian,  contributes  his 
knowledge  of  Earl  Warren's  father,  information  which  springs 
rather  grimly  from  Investigations  into  the  murder  of  Methias 
In  1938»  There  are  two  thumb-nail  type  interviews  at  the 
end  on  Methias  Warren  from  long-time  Bakersfield  residents 
Manford  Martin  and  E.  A.  McMillan,  conducted  by  Orvllle 
Armstrong  of  the  Bakersfield  Oral  History  Committee.  In  a 
separate  volume  Is  the  rather  sizeable  transcript  of 
interviews  with  Robert  Powers,  who  was  head  of  the  Bakersfield 
Police  Department  in  the  thirties  and  who  later  became 
State  Coordinator  of  Law  Enforcement  when  Earl  Warren  was 
governor.  A  short  tape  by  the  publisher  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian,  Walter  Kane,  on  his  visits  in  Washington  xith 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  is  available  at  the  Bancroft 
Library 

Amelia  R.  Fry,  Director 

Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project 


24  May  1971 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


*See  sample  pages  of  Directories, 


BAKERSPIELD  CITY  DIRECTORY 
Kern  City  Section  -  1899 
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Your  />A  A  f!   Hay,  Grain  and 
WOOD^\iy/&lL  Mill  Feed  at 

KKRN    CITY    DIRECTORY  j<j 

Southern   Pacific  Co,  W  V  Matlack  agt depot 

Speake  K  M,   brakeman   So  Pac  Co res  J   near   Bake,- 

Star  W,  carpenter res   M   near    I'.aKer 

Starr   A    Mrs,    dressmaker res    H   &    l-.aK.-r 

SlroMc  <;   F,   constable res   K   near   Knit; 

Stunner  School,  L  G  Pauly  principal N  &   Maker 

Sunset    Telephone   &    Telegraph    Co,    Wm    G    Lutz    Mgr 

Swayno  H  B,  real  estate res  Keith's  arid 

Sweetser  H  E,  train  dispatcher  So  Pac  Co res  J  near   Kim; 

T 

Templeton  W  S,  general  foreman  So  Pac  Co res  M  near  Baker 

Thompson   J   N,    real   estate res   F   near    Inyo 

Toland   M  A.  carpenter ' res  M   near  Baker 

Toland   H,  engineer  So  Pac  Co 

Tompkins  W,  car  repairer  So  Pac  Co res  I  &  Gage 

Tousley   C    L.    farmer res    K    near    Kern 

Town  Hall  &  Public.  Library Baker  bet  K  At   I, 

Tubbs    E    A,    brickmaker res    I    near    King 

Turner   A    Mrs,    widow res    M    near   Baker 

Turner  H  A,  fireman  So  Pac  Co res  M  near  King 

Turner  M   Mrs,    widow res   M   near   King 

Tyler  E,  brakeman  So  Pac  Co res  I  near  Gage 

V 

Verdier  E  Mrs res  H  near  Tulaiv 

Yerdier  Eugene,  saloon  &  butcher 

Verdier's  Feed  Stable cor  Baker  &   G 

Vivian  J,   saloon,  keeper 

W 

Wagner  E  Mrs,  widow res  I  near  Baker 

Wallace   George,   stock   raiser ra6   I   near   Beale 

Walsh  E  Miss res  Depot  Hotel 

Waterman   J  W,   brakeman   So   Pac  Co res   N   near   Baker 

Warren  W  H,  car  inspector  So  Pac  Co res  M  &  Kern 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co,  Chas  Shurban  agt depot 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co,  W  V  Matlack  Mgr 

Wharton  C  B,  machinist  So  Pac  Co res  J  &  Bealo 

Whitaker  Chas,   livery  stable Baker  &    L 

Whitaker  Geo  M,  carpenter res  H  near  Baker 

Whitaker   M    T.    miner res    M    near    Drury's   add 

Whitaker  S  S,  '!>us  driver res  M   near  Drury's  add 

Whitaker  H  O  Mis,  widow res  M   near  Drury's  add 

Whitaker  M  W.  laborer res  M   near  Dniry's  add 

WH1TSI  TT,  F  H,     physician  £   surgeon,   Ardizzi   &   Olcese   Mdg 
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BAKERSFIELD  CITY  DIRECTORY,  1913  -  Street  section.  (First  directory  with 
listings  by  street) 

See  Warren,  707  Niles.   See  also  'Oriental'  listings  at  top  of  page. 
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2002  -i-   Morrison   F    D 

2104  Funes  John 

2108  '        Oriental 

2201  Oriental 

2203  Oriental 

2205  Oriental 

2207  Yamasaki   Rev  S 

208  Oriental 

2210  Vacant 

2212  Vincente   Mrs   Pauline 

Actis   Michael    (rear) 

2214  Banducci   Mrs    Carolia 

2300  Biron   Michael 

2304  Paloni   John 

230ft«  Montanes  Antonio 

08  Cecchirii   Gisberto 
Valenzuela  Jacob 

241 G  Mora  F  j 

50(5  Rancurel   Eli 

2518  Vacant 

NILES 

401  Robinson   W  M 

405  Robinson   Mrs  H  E 

407  Arnold   J  O 

415  Garrett   I   J 

432  Woodworth   G    V 

509  Matthews  A   E 

511  Hansen   J    J 

512  Bernadas  F  L 
514  McClure  O   V 
5 1  5  Due   Fred 
516  Pattison  W  D 

519  McClure   E  E 

520  Wrinkle   D  F 

527  Bimat  Leon 

528  Altstaetter  John 
607  Oxby  G  H 

G15  McClure   N   E 

617  English   J    p 

G21  Davis  W  O 

706  Bradley   R  M 

7JI7  Warren    M  H 

708  Stonbraker   P   N 

714  Myers  Edwin 

715  Ellis  Mrs  Ella 
719  Borda   D   M 
721  Musto   C  J 

724  Clark   Rev  H  B 

725  Vacant 

son  Williams  E  R 

SOI  Roberts   S    R 

802  Shaw    Pred 

SOT,  Vacant 

SOC  Newman    Robt 

807  Savory   D  G 

807  Zimmer   L  H   (rear) 


807  Schaerf  L    E    (rear) 

SOS  Xews  Evert 

821  Mills  j  p 

821  Williams   D   S 
Dale   E   C 
Weed   Mrs  M  E 

824  Myers   H   D 

825  Malott   H  O 
Warnock    Mrs   Flavia 

820  Barnes   C  W 

827  Busby    H  C 

827  Spacli  T  M 

828  Baker   A   C 
Sheedy   Mrs  X  A 

9 n ii  Toates   p   G 

in  I  Hay   O  P 

914  Carter   Wm 

914  Magan   E   F 

915  Bailiff   E   G 

920  Billings    W    E 

921  Crumploy   Abraham 

921  Gracie   John 

922  A'acant 

Hi1:;  White  J    W 

924  McClain   J   D 

927  Mi-Daniel   J    AI 

1000  Davis   C   H 

1002  Scluiele   G    M 

1003  Murphy    C    L 
1006  Caldwell   Alonzo 
1013  Chamberlain  W  C 

i2n  Anderson   E  E 

1021.  Chamberlain   J    B 

1024  ISaxtor   Grant 

102(5  Vacant 

1028  Oyster    W   M 

1029  Vacant 
1101  Smith    P  E 
110",  Teir   Robt 
1108  Da  we    II   10 
1110  Donner   W    M 
111")  Dii    Fort   X    M 
1119  1'oist    Mrs   May 
1123  C'.mmiings   ,\    G 
1129  Curry   T   p 
lluL'  Martin    Paul 
113-1  Webb    L   D 
120C  Sparks   Prank 
12 Oil  Work   T  V 
1212  Lowe    W    H 

I  21 1!  Barton    Win 

1217  Wallace   O    p 

1221)  Si-si-r    \V    A 

130H  Woodworth   G  R 

13(13  Libby   H  G 

13(1.1  Ellis   Chas 

1309  llansen   1C    T, 
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Methias  H.  Warren 
Bakersfield  City  Directory  Listings,  1899-1938 

1899  Warren,  M.H. ,  car  inspector,  S.P.  Co.,  res.  M  &  Kern 

1900  Warren,  M.H. ,  car  repairer,  res.  525  M  St. 
1902-03        Warren,  M.H. ,  car  inspector,  res.  1022  Beale  Ave. 

1904-05        Warren,  M.H. ,  frm  car  dept  SP  Shops  r  1020  Beale  Ave,  Kern 

1907-08        Warren,  Methias  H  master  car  repr  SPCo   r  707  N  St.  (later  Nile  St 
(also  Earl  Warren,  student  b  707  N  (Kern) 

1910  Warren,  Methias  H,  master  car  bldr  SPCo.   h  707  N  (Kern) 
(also  Earl  Warren,  student,  b  707  N  St.) 

1911  Warren,  Methias  H,  foreman  SPRy   r  707  Niles 
(also  Earl  Warren,  student  r  707  Niles 

1912  Warren,  Methias  H,  master  car  repr  SPCo  h  707  Niles 
(also  Earl  Warren,  b  707  Niles) 

1913  thru 

1923         Warren,  Methias  H,  master  car  repr  SPCo.   h  707  Niles 

1924  Warren,  M.H.  (Kern  Valley  Motors)  h  707  Niles 

1925  Warren,  M.H.  (Warren  &  Reagan)  h  707  Niles 

(also  Warren  &  Reagan(M.H.  Warren  &  Ed  Reagan)  real  estate) 

1926  Warren,  Methias  H  (Crystal)  real  estate  803  Baker  h  707  Niles 

(this  was  the  first  directory  to  list  wive's  names) 

1927  Warren,  Methias  H  (Crystal)  real  estate  803  Baker  h  707  Niles 

1928  thru 

1935         Warren,  M.H.  (Warren-Reagan)  h.  707  Niles 

1936   thru 

1938         Warren,  Methias  H  real  est   807-1/2  Baker   707  Niles 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Mrs,  Ruth  Smith  Henley  and.  Miss  Maryann  Ashe  were 
recommended  by  Warren  biographer  John  Weaver,  as  well  as 
by  many  others,  as  Earl  Warren  classmates  who  could  describe 
their  school  days  in  Bakersfield  and  record  a  few  memories 
of  the  future  governor  and  Chief  Justice  as  well.  Both 
were  uncertain  about  the  significance  of  their  contributions, 
as  is  indicated  by  Mrs.  Henley's  modest  letter,  which  follows. 
However,  the  conversation  proved  to  be  a  delightful  foray 
into  an  earlier  Bakersfield,  with  both  women  struggling 
for  accuracy  of  recall.  Mrs.  Henley.1  s  cautious,  well- 
thought-out  replies  are  interwoven  with  the  obbllgato  of 
Miss  Ashe's  vivid  recollections  and  frank  emendations. 


Intervieweri  Amelia  R.  Pry,  director,  Earl  Warren  Oral 

History  Project,  Regional  Oral  History  Office. 

Conduct  of  the 

Interview!    A  single  interview  held  at  llsOO,  June  11, 

1969*  with  both  women  simultaneously,  on  the 
patio  of  Mrs.  Henley's  house  on  aptly-named 
Oleander  Street  in  Bakersfield. 


Editing: 


After  the  tape  was  transcribed,  the  manuscript 
was  arranged  in  logical  order  by  the  inter 
viewer  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  interviewee. 
Questions  about  transcribing  ambiguities, 
names,  and  spellings  were  answered  by  both 
Mrs.  Henley  and  Miss  Ashe,  working  cooperatively 
so  that  the  final  version  of  each  copy  would 
be  the  same.  Miss  Ashe  was  somewhat  delayed 
in  going  over  her  manuscript  because  eye 
surgery  intervened.  Very  few  substantive 
changes  were  made  in  the  original  before  it 
was  final-typed.   Both  ladies  furnished 
photographs  of  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Henley, 
who  had  gathered  some  high  school  class 
memorabilia  in  the  process  of  preparing  for  the 
1968  reunion,  made  it  possible  for  the  Earl 
Warren  project  to  have  both  the  grade  school 
class  photograph  and  the  graduating  senior 
group  pose. 

Amelia  R.  Pry,  Director 
Earl  Warren  Opal  History 
Project 


24  May  1971 

^•86  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  TOWN  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
Henley:   I  have  been  here  since  1895,  but  I  was  born  in 

Southern  California.   My  father  was  a  pioneer  doctor, 

Samuel  Franklin  Smith.   We  lived  in  Bakersfield  on 

Chester  Avenue  and  21st  Street.   There  are  some  stores 

there  now. 
Fry:     Miss  Ashe,  you  were  out  on  a  ranch.   How  far  were 

you  from  town? 
Ashe:    Nine  miles  from  the  court  house,  my  father  used  to 

say. 

Fry:     Your  father  was  a  rancher.  When  were  you  born? 
Ashe:     Oh,  I  don't  like  to  tell  you.   It  was  January  19» 

1889.   I'm  80  years  old. 
Henley:   Well,  I'm  going  to  brag  about  my  age.   I'll  be  80 

years  old  next  birthday  on  December  26.   I  was  bom 

in  1889,  too.   We  both  graduated  in  the  same  class. 

I  never  did  know  Maryann  until  we  got  to  high  school. 

SUMMER  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

Ashe:    Yes,  we  did.   We  were  up  in  the  mountains  one  summer 
when  I  was  about  eight. 

Henley:   Yes,  I  was  in  the  second  grade,  because  I  remember 
they  had  me  go  to  school  up  there  in  the  summer 
because  the  Bohna  children  had  a  school.  Their 


Henley:   oldest  sister  taught  it  in  the  summertime.   They 

got  paid  according  to  the  enrollment,  so  my  father 
decided  that  my  brother,  Joe, and  I  could  go  to  school 
and  add  to  the  enrollment  of  the  Green  Hills  School 
for  the  summer. 

Ashe:    Your  mother  and  you  children  were  camping  up  at 

Pine  Flat.   That  used  to  be  quite  an  area.   People 
from  here  would  go  up  there  to  camp. 

Henley:   It  took  us  two  days  to  get  there.   1*11  tell  you 

what  we  did.   My  mother  wasn't  very  well  because  it 
was  terribly  hot  here  in  the  summer,  before  they  had 
air-conditioning.   My  father  decided  that  it  would  be 
good  for  her  to  be  in  the  mountains  for  the  summer. 

He  bought  overalls  for  us  girls.   I  guess  we 
were  the  first  girls  running  around  the  mountains 
in  overalls.   He  hired  a  man  to  take  us  up  in  his  big 
wagon.   We  had  a  stove,  the  beds,  tents  and  everything 
that  we  were  going  to  need  for  the  long  summer. 

We  started  on  the  10th  of  July  and  spent  the 
first  night  at  Poso  Creek  camping  out.   We  spent  the 
next  night  another  place.   We  finally  got  there. 

Ashe:    I  have  a  cabin  at  Greenhorn.   It's  sixteen  miles 
beyond  the  Bohna  place,  and  I  go  there  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  now. 

Henley:   We  camped  in  the  school  yard  at  the  Bohna  ranch.  All 
the  children  that  went  to  that  school  were  Bohnas. 

Ashe:    That  year  that  I  met  you,  I  thought  you  were  at 


Ashe:    Pine  Flat.  Anyway,  the  year  my  sister  and  I  were 
there  we  went  to  school,  too. 

THOSE  NICE  WARREN  CHILDREN 

Fry:     When  did  you  meet  Earl  Warren? 

Henley:   In  high  school.   I  did  meet  him  at  a  party  when  I 

was  a  child  about  seven  or  eight  years  old.   He  and 
his  sister  were  there.   My  mother  was  there,  too, 
and  when  we  got  home,  she  kept  raving  about  what 
good-looking,  well-behaved  children  they  were.   She 
was  holding  them  up  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  us 
to  follow.   That's  the  only  thing  I  heard  about  him 
until  he  came  to  high  school. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  it  was  quite  a 
trip  over  to  Sumner,  later  named  East  Bakersfield, 
where  Earl  Warren  lived.   You  had  to  go  in  a  cab  or 
by  horse  and  buggy.   So  usually  you  played  around  with 
your  own  neighborhood  children. 

Fry:     Was  the  railroad  through  here  then? 

Henley:   When  we  first  came  here,  the  only  way  you  could  get 
on  the  train  was  to  go  to  East  Bakersfield  for  the 
Southern  Pacific.   Then,  later,  the  Santa  Fe  came 
to  Bakersfield  proper. 

Ashe:    I  remember  when  the  Santa  Fe  came  in.   It  was  about 
1899*   I  know  my  sister  was  born  in  1898,  and  when 
they  had  the  celebration,  we  stopped  at  the  South 
Methodist  Church,  which  was  just  immediately  the 


Ashe:    other  side  of  where  the  railroad  is  now.   We  were 

there  at  the  parsonage.   I  remember  my  mother  nursing 
my  sister,  so  it  must  have  been  in  1899. 

There  were  fireworks  that  night,  and  everybody 
got  up  on  the  roof  of  the  courthouse  (where  the 
City  Hall  is  now)  to  see  the  beautiful  fireworks. 
The  outstanding  thing  that  I  remember  about  the 
fireworks  was  the  skeleton  of  a  locomotive  that  was 
all  lighted  up.   It  said,  "On  to  Los  Angeles." 
The  line  was  being  built  on  to  Los  Angeles.  There  was 
a  parade,  too.   The  Chinese  brought  a  dragon  from 
San  Francisco  which  was  very  spectacular. 

THE  CHINESE  IN  TOWN 

Henley:   They  had  two  different  sections  of  Chinatown  —  about 
a  half  mile  apart.   Bakersfield  had  its  share  of 
Chinese  people. 

Ashe:    They  were  gardeners  and  cooks.  The  gardeners  grew 
their  vegetables  near  town  and  drove  vegetable 
wagons  into  town  and  country.  Country  folk  didn't 
grow  vegetables  then.   My  father  thought  that  was 
beneath  his  dignity,  but  he  finally  grew  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  gardens  that  you  could  ever  imagine. 
All  through  the  years,  he  wouldn't  do  it.   Old  Ah 
Yu  was  our  vegetable  vendor.   Mama  taught  his  nephew, 
Wing,  to  read,  and  she  wanted  to  teach  Ah  Yu. 
He  always  said  he  was  too  old  to  learn.   (The  Ah 


Ashe:    means  Mr.)   He  used  to  bring  us  fire-crackers  for 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

Henley:   We  used  to  be  deluged  with  gifts  because  my  father 
was  a  doctor  and  took  care  of  many  of  them. 

Ashe:    If  you  were  a  friend  to  them,  they  were  certainly  a 
friend  to  you.   They  were  really  wonderful  people. 
They  just  lavished  you  with  gifts  of  a  Chinese 
nature,  like  lltchi  nuts,  candy  and  fire-crackers. 

Henley:   One  of  my  lamps  is  made  from  a  vase  that  a  Chinaman 
gave  to  my  father.   He  had  had  a  very  bad  wreck 
when  his  horses  ran  away  going  down  China  Grade 
and  had  a  badly  broken  leg.   Dad  got  him  through 
and  his  leg  was  saved.   He  was  so  grateful  that  every 
Christmas  he  would  give  us  all  sorts  of  lovely 
presents. 

Ashe:     One  of  them  gave  my  mother  some  ginger  jars,  which 
have  a  small  mouth  but  bulge  out  at  the  sides. 
The  tea  jars  are  distinguished  from  the  ginger  jars 
in  that  the  tea  jars  have  little  paintings  on  them. 
The  ginger  jars  were  just  plain  black. 

Fry:     Where  did  the  Chinese  live? 

Ashe:    On  18th  Street  in  Bakersfield. 

Henley:   They  came  and  worked  for  big  landholding  companies 
and  stock  people. 

Ashe:     Maybe  it  was  the  railroad  that  brought  them  in 

because  they  were  very  instrumental  in  building  the 


Ashe:    railroads  in  California.  As  far  back  as  I  can 

remember  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  was  in  Sumner. 

Henley:   We  used  to  have  a  cook,  and  others  had  gardeners 
and  that  sort  of  thing.   I  remember  there  was  an 
old  fellow  with  a  big  pole  over  his  shoulders  with 
baskets  on  it,  selling  fish  on  certain  days  of  the 
week. 

Fry:     Did  the  Chinese  children  go  to  school  with  you? 

And  were  they  the  achievers  then  as  they  are  now? 

Henley:   Yes,  they  went  to  school  with  us.   They  were  all 

right;  but  you  see,  their  parents  were  coolies  who 
had  never  had  advantages.   Now  the  ones  that  are 
coming  on  are  the  same  blood,  but  their  parents 
have  had  educations  and  they  build  on  that. 

Ashe:    We  never  thought  about  segregation  or  anything  of 
that  nature. 

Henley:   I  remember  one  Chinese  boy  that  liked  me  awfully 

well  when  I  was  about  a  second  grader.   He  used  to 
bring  me  more  things.   He  gave  me  a  box  of  crayons, 
and  he  had  my  name  written  on  it  about  a  hundred 
times.   I  didn't  like  it.  He  was  just  the  nicest 
boy,  but  I  just  wasn't  ready  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Ashe:    I  never  went  to  school  with  Chinese  as  a  child. 

Henley:   The  Bryant  School  was  only  about  four  blocks  away. 
They  came  over  to  that  school  from  Chinatown. 

Now,  there  are  the  Lees  and  the  Wongs  who  own 


Henley:   big  Chinese  restaurants. 

Fry:     Were  there  any  Japanese  in  town? 

Ashe:    No.   I  don't  even  remember  any  when  we  were  in  high 

school. 
Henley:   They  were  very  few  and  far  between,  if  there  were  any 

of  them. 

FEW  NEGROES 

Fry:     Were  there  other  minority  groups  beside  the  Chinese? 
Ashe:    I  don't  remember  Negroes  at  that  time,  when  we  were 

children. 
Henley:   I  remember  them  when  we  were  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  Blodgets  had  a  man,  Dale  Hall,  who  used  to 

work  for  them. 
Ashe:    Yes,  there  was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Hall  that 

lived  out  on  Fairview  Road,  and  there  was  a  family 

by  the  name  of  Gillum  that  lived  In  the  Panama 

District.   But  there  was  just  a  scattered  family  or 

two  around. 
Henley:   The  Negroes  that  were  here  in  those  days  were  good 

citizens.   Not  many  families  were  around  at  that  time, 

The  Houstons  and  the  Halls  were  among  these  families. 
Ashe:    The  Halls  were  a  fine  family.   It  seems  to  me  that 

they  developed  a  singer  —  Marcus  Hall. 
Henley:   Yes,  one  of  the  boys  was  a  very  fine  singer.  The 

ones  that  are  here  now,  too,  are  very  fine  people. 
Ashe:    When  I  was  in  high  school,  there  was  a  firm,  Winters 


Ashe:    and  Bridges,  which  was  a  second-hand  furniture 

store.   The  Houstons  were  barbers,  and  they  used 
to  live  not  far  from  my  home.  They  lived  on 
California  Avenue. 

Pry:     What  about  the  different  kinds  of  working  groups 

In  the  town?  Was  this  in  a  time  when  the  oil  field 
workers  were  here? 

Ashe:    That  came  about  1900,  the  turn  of  the  century.   The 
Kern  River  Fields  really  put  the  place  on  the  map. 
It  was  always  a  payroll  town,  In  this  way:   there 
were  the  cattle  people  in  the  mountains  and  the 
farmers  all  around  here.   My  father  and  uncle  had 
a  dairy,  and  they  used  to  make  butter  which  they 
sold  to  Dave  Hershfeld  for  his  grocery  store. 

Fry:     There  were  the  ranchers,  and  there  were  the  oil 
field  workers. 

Ashe:    And  the  cattlemen  and  the  Land  Company,  which  was 
always  a  farming  set  up.   Miller  and  Lux  was  also 
a  farming  set  up,  and  they  were  both  payroll 
places.   So,  Bakersfield  has  really  always  been  a 
payroll  town.   That  is  one  reason  that  it  was  the 
high  spot  in  the  prime  of  the  Depression.   It 
always  had  a  circulation  of  money. 

The  Kern  County  Land  Company  paid  —  Miller  and 
Lux  —  paid  only  $30  a  month.   Then,  again,  a  loaf 
of  bread  was  a  nickel,  too.  A  good  full  meal  from 


Ashe:    soup  to  nuts  was  25^.   We  had  the  American  Bakery 
and  Restaurant. 

Henley:   Oh,  yes.   Dad  used  to  take  us  out  to  dinner  there 
on  Sunday. 

Ashe:    Before  Ruth  and  I  were  in  high  school,  my  brother 

and  I  had  dinner  there.   How  important  we  both  felt! 
He'd  put  down  50?J  to  pay  for  the  dinner.   That 
included  soup  and  dessert  —  everything,  a  full 
meal.   This  was  when  we  were  children,  before  we 
entered  high  school.  Dick  was  about  12,  and  I  was 
about  10,  because  he  was  about  two  years  older  than  I. 

THE  ROUGH  ELEMENT 

Fry:     Were  you  girls  aware  of  the  rough  element  in  town 

of  which  John  Weaver  writes  in  Warren,  The  Man,  The 
Court,  The  Era*? 

Henley:   My  mother  was  very  much  concerned  about  that,  but  we, 
of  course,  were  too  young  to  be  concerned.   I 
remember  that  she  would  not  allow  us  to  go  out  from 
our  own  front  yard.   If  my  sister,  Rachael,  and  I 
ever  roamed  more  than  two  blocks  away,  we  got  a 
spanking. 

I  can  remember  one  thing  about  the  olden  times, 
when  we  were  really  small,  before  we  moved  over  to 


*Little,  Brown,  &  Company,  196?. 
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Henley:   Chester  Avenue.  At  night,  after  we  went  to  bed,  we 
could  hear  the  dance-hall  music  in  the  distance. 

Ashe:    The  dance  hall  was  Just  east  of  K  Street  and  north 
of  19th  Street.   That  was  the  red  light  district. 

Henley:   I  can  remember  lying  in  bed  listening  to  that  music. 
We  lived  in  a  house  that  was  a  story  and  a  half. 
We  youngsters  slept  upstairs  with  the  windows 
wide  open  in  the  summertime. 

Ashe:    There  was  a  rough  element.   Ky  father  was  in  the 
meat  business  in  town,  and  the  slaughterhouse  was 
not  on  the  ranch.   Of  course,  a  butcher  is  not  the 
social  elite,  by  any  means.   The  men  whom  he  hired 
to  kill  the  cattle  and  deliver  the  carcasses  in 
town  and  the  men  tha~  worked  for  him  in  town,  some 
of  them  were  dependable.   I  remember  we  had  one  old 
fellow  who  was  a  very  fine  man,  but  his  health  was 
poor.   One  time  we  three  older  children  saw  him 
cross  the  road  and  go  over  toward  a  willow  tree 
which  was  in  the  land  Company  field.   We  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  intended  to  commit  suicide  by  hanging 
himself.   We,  my  sister  and  brother  and  I,  traipsed 
along  and  thwarted  it  at  the  moment.   But  he  went 
south  two  weeks  later  and  did  commit  suicide  on 
account  of  his  poor  health. 

I  can  also  remember  another  one  we  had  who 
was  a  booze  hound.   He  came  home  one  day  after 
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Ashe:    delivering  the  meat  at  the  shop  in  town.   They'd 

butcher  in  the  afternoon,  then  take  it,  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  to  the  meat  market  to 
be  cut  up.   He'd  get  home  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock.   He  was  drunk  this  time.  He  got  after  a 
man  who  was  working  for  us,  old  Mr.  Scarlett.   He 
chased  old  Mr.  Scarlett  around  the  butcher  wagon  with 
an  axe.   I  don't  know  if  he  was  going  to  kill  him 
or  not,  but  Scarlett  thought  he  was. 

I  ran  to  the  house  to  tell  Mom  about  it.   But 
at  this  point,  Harry  tripped  over  the  tongue  of  the 
wagon.   In  that  interim  of  his  being  down,  old  Mr. 
Scarlett  ran  to  the  house.   Mama  secreted  him  in 
the  parlor  behind  the  sofa. 

My  mother  was  a  cracker jack  of  a  shot.  She 
was  a  little  woman,  though.  Well,  Harry  came  to 
the  house,  demanding  to  know  where  Scarlett  was. 
I  can  see  my  mother  now,  leaning  with  her  arm  on 
the  kitchen  door  and  her  gun  just  inside.  They  all 
knew  she  was  a  good  shot. 

Well,  Harry  was  just  going  to  come  in  and  get 
Scarlett.   But  she  said,  "Harry,  you  cross  this 
threshold  and  I'll  shoot  you."  And  she  said  it 
with  such  firmness  that  he  went  off  and  went  to  bed. 

Then  Dick  went  out  and  hitched  a  mare  to  the 
car  and  drove  it  in  front  of  the  house.   Mr.  Scarlett 
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Ashe:    went  out  by  way  of  the  front  door  and  across  the 

path  where  there  was  an  orchard.   He  got  in  the  cart 
and  started  to  town.   I  guess  Harry  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  and  got  on  a  horse  and  started  after  him  on 
horseback.   Poor  old  Mr.  Scarlett  was  just  whipping 
this  horse  with  all  his  might  to  make  speed.   This 
amused  Harry,  and  he  got  to  laughing  so  hard  that 
he  gave  up  and  went  back  to  go  to  bed.   That's  an 
absolute  fact. 

Henley:   In  the  olden  days  there  was  a  shooting  uptown  once 
in  a  while.   There  was  a  doctor,  Dr.  Shaffer,  who 
was  shot  on  the  street.   He  was  quite  a  friend  of 
my  father's  and  that  made  a  terrible  impression 
on  me.  A  patient  who  thought  he  wasn't  properly 
treated  just  shot  him. 

As  far  as  these  things  going  on  around  town, 
like  the  dance  halls  and  all  this  sort  of  stuff,  it 
was  very  vague  in  my  mind.   My  parents  never  talked 
about  things  like  that  in  front  of  us.   We  Just 
knew  that  there  was  something  going  on  that  we 
weren't  supposed  to  know  about. 

THE  FIRST  TELEPHONE 
Henley:   We  had  the  first  telephone  in  our  neighborhood, 

and  everybody  used  to  come  and  use  it.   We  lived  on 
I  Street  at  that  time,  and  I  remember  that  I  was 
quite  a  small  girl,  because  I  would  sit  and  play 
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Henley:   jack  stones  on  the  floor  and  listen  to  the  telephone 
conversations . 

This  was  before  the  1900 's  because  it  was 
before  we  moved  over  on  Chester  Avenue.   Of  course, 
the  only  kind  of  phones  were  high  on  the  wall.   Mary 
Hunt,  who  lived  with  her  aunt,  used  to  come  over. 
I  would  run  over  and  get  her  to  answer  the  phone. 
Dad  put  a  stop  to  that  because  he  had  a  phone  in 
his  office,  and  whenever  the  phone  would  ring,  it 
would  ring  in  both  places.   But  I  would  get  her, 
and  at  first  she  didn't  know  which  end  to  talk  into, 
and  here  she  was  a  young  lady,  making  dates,  et  cetera! 
She  would  come  swishing  in,  in  her  long  dresses, 
and  Rachel,  my  sister,  and  I  would  think  that  was 
the  funniest  thing. 

Ashe:     I  didn't  get  a  telephone  until  I  was  a  student  at 
San  Jose. 

Henley:   Well,  I  think  my  father  got  it  on  account  of  the 
patients  calling. 

Ashe:    Wouldn't  do  much  good  unless  the  patients  had  a 
phone,  though. 

Henley:   I  don't  know.   They  used  to  run  around  and  use 
theior  neighbors  * . 

We  moved  here  about  the  time  I  entered  high 
school  in  190*J-.   You  know,  the  Blodgets  lived  across 
the  field  (this  was  country  then).   Lottie  Blodget 


Henley:   had  gone  over  to  the  Bryant  School.   She  had  a  pony 
cart  and  she  used  to  drive  it.   She  would  leave  it 
in  the  stable  across  the  street  for  the  day,  and 
they  would  have  it  all  hitched  up  when  school  was 
out.   That  was  the  Land  Company  stables. 

Lottie  and  I  were  very  good  friends,  and  I 
remember  all  the  children  she  used  to  take  to  school. 
There  was  no  other  school  closer. 

Ashe:    That  was  the  school  at  Bryant  and  Railroad  Avenue  in 
Bakersfield,  and  there  was  the  Baker  Street  School 
in  Sumner,  or  East  Bakersfield. 

Apparently  Earl  Warren  had  his  transportation,  too. 
He  rode  a  bicycle  to  high  school  until  the  street 
cars  came  in. 

I  heard  that  he  rode  a  donkey  or  a  burro  or  something 
to  school. 

No,  I  never  heard  anything  about  that,  at  least  not 
when  he  was  going  to  high  school,  maybe  grammar 
school.   But,  you  see,  he  was  right  across  from 
the  school.   That  was  the  only  school  over  in  the 
east  side. 

Fry:     You  are  talking  about  the  grammar  school? 

Henley:   Yes,  right  through  the  eighth  grade. 

Ashe:    Between  Bakersfield  and  Sumner  (or  East  Bakersfield) 
was  a  great  barren  area.   That's  where  the  circuses 
used  to  come  and  pitch  their  tents. 


Fry: 
Ashe: 


Fry: 


Ashe 
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EAST  AND  WEST  BAKERSFIELD 

Fry:     What  was  the  real  difference  "between  East  and  West 
Bakersfield? 

Ashe:    The  Sumner  area  was  really  settled  by  the  French, 
the  sheepmen,  and  that  became  Kern  City,  and  then 
it  became  East  Bakersfield.   Now  it  is  all  just  one 
town,  Bakersfield. 

Fry:     Was  one  more  for  working  class  people? 

Ashe:    Sumner  was  a  railroad  settlement,  or  maybe  it  was 

the  sheep  herders  or  the  rangemen  that  came  in  there 
first.   By  the  time  Earl  Warren  was  there,  though, 
it  was  the  railroad  terminal. 

My  father  and  mother  were  married  in  188 3 »  and 
it  was  not  a  terminal  at  that  time.   I  know  this 
because  my  father  ordered  a  bedroom  suite  about 
three  months  before  they  were  to  have  been  married, 
and  it  came  about  three  months  afterward.   The  reason 
for  this  was  that  nothing  came  in  here  except  by 
the  carload,  and  until  there  was  a  carload  of 
merchandise  for  Sumner,  it  just  didn't  come  in. 

Fry:     I  think  the  reason  why  Earl  Warren's  family  moved 
here  was  because  the  railroad  needed  his  father  to 
help  them  on  the  new  railroad  operations. 

Ashe:    I  think  he  was  in  car  maintalnence  for  them,  and 

when  it  became  a  terminal,  that  became  quite  a  busy 
place  over  there.  After  a  good  many  years,  the 
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Ashe:    railroad  terminal  moved  south  and  took  a  great  many 

families  out  of  East  Bakersfield. 

Fry:     Did  most  of  the  railroad  families  live  in  Sumner? 
Henley:   Yes,  they  lived  there. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CHURCHES 

Fry:     Churches  were  of  a  lot  of  importance  in  some  of  the 

other  cities  at  that  time.   Did  they  play  an  important 
part  in  the  life  in  Bakersfield? 

Henley:   They  did  in  my  life. 

Fry:     Did  the  churches  play  a  social  role  as  well  as  a 
religious  one?  Did  they  have  lots  of  parties  and 
teen-age  activities? 

Henley:   I  was  at  the  Christian  Church.   We  used  to  have 

Christian  Endeavor  and  things  like  that.   I  don't 
think  It  was  quite  as  organized  as  the  churches  are 
today  with  their  activities  for  the  young  people. 
Believe  me,  though,  we  always  went  to  church. 

Ashe:    I  still  go. 

Henley:   In  fact,  Sunday  was  given  all  to  church.   You  went  to 
church,  and  then  in  the  evening,  you  went  to  Christian 
Endeavor,  and  your  parents  came  to  church.   We 
never  did  go  to  prayer  meetings  in  the  week.   My 
mother  used  to  play  the  organ  some  of  the  time.   I 
know  she  used  to  play  for  weddings  and  all  that. 

There  were  Christinas  programs  where  we  would 
have  Christmas  trees.   The  people  that  we  were 
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Henley:   so  close  to  in  East  Bakersfield  became  good  friends 
through  the  church. 

Fry:     What  was  your  church,  Miss  Ashe? 

Ashe:    Mine  was  Episcopal.  That  was  the  time  when  Father 
Morgan  was  here.   He  used  to  give  parties  for  the 
young  people,  and  he  would  be  the  host.   He  had  them 
in  the  old  Guild  Hall.   They  were  little  dances,  and 
he  would  meet  us  at  the  door. 

He  was  very  interested  in  young  people.   He  was 
just  magnificent.   He  saved  the  Withington  kids;  they 
lived  down  there  in  the  red  light  district.   He 
got  one  of  them  into  the  banking  business.   Lyle 
Withington  went  through  school.   He  had  another 
older  brother  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  he 
finally  ended  up  in  Mexico  in  one  of  the  gambling 
houses. 

Fry:     I  wonder  if  Earl  Warren  was  ever  involved  in  any 
church  activity? 

Ashe:  I  don't  know.  At  least,  not  over  on  this  side. 
There  was  Just  the  one  Episcopal  Church  at  that 
time. 

Fry:     Was  it  your  impression  that  church  membership 
contained  a  majority  of  people  in  town? 

Ashe:    Yes,  I  think  so. 

A  LIVELY  TOWN 
Fry:     Can  you  think  of  anything  else  to  add  about  Bakersfield 
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Fry:     in  those  days? 

Ashe;    Our  town  was  always  a  lively  town,  a  payroll  town. 
Of  course,  coming  to  town  for  me  was  an  event.   We 
accepted  everything,  but  we  were  taught  to  discrimi 
nate  that  there  was  one  side  of  town  —  the  red-light 
district  —  and  we  just  weren't  to  go  there.   It 
was  out  of  our  element.   Then  they  eliminated  that 
and  put  them  all  in  the  hotels.   But,  I  don't  think 
it  did  any  good. 

Fry:     Were  you  aware  of  any  gambling? 

Henley:   We  knew  about  it,  but  Mother  and  Dad  never  talked 
about  it  in  front  of  us. 

Ashe:    That  was  Just  another  world  to  us.   Our  world  was 

to  go  to  school  and  become  women  that  were  worthwhile, 
That  was  the  ideal  that  was  held  up  to  all  of  us. 
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CHAPTER  II  SCHOOL  DAYS 
STERN  DISCIPLINE 

Fry:  Let  me  get  this  clear.  You  were  both  in  the  same 
graduating  class  and  you  both  graduated  with  Earl 
Warren,  too? 

Ashe:     Yes,  that's  right. 

Fry:     How  big  was  the  high  school? 

Ashe:    There  were  one  hundred  children  in  the  school 

when  we  were  graduating,  maybe  a  few  over  a  hundred. 
There  weren't  any  more  than  that  when  we  started, 
either. 

Henley:   We  always  took  four  subjects,  which  were  pretty 
well  lined  out  as  to  what  we  had  to  take.  There 
were  fifty  in  our  freshman  class.   My  brother,  Joe, 
and  I  were  both  in  that  class.   Joe  had  been 
playing  around  too  much,  and  Dad  kept  him  back  one 
year,  so  Ruthie  could  be  in  there  to  tell  tales  on 
him.   Wasn't  that  an  awful  job? 

Ashe:    There  were  many  drop-outs.   I  remember  that  if 

anybody  even  crooked  a  finger  he  was  kicked  out. 
One  day  Walter  Gibbony,  a  nice  chap,  and  one  or  two 
other  boys  were  in  a  classroom  after  school.   They 
were  throwing  erasers  at  each  other.   Just  as  the 
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Ashe:    teacher,  Mrs.  Craig,  opened  the  door,  an  eraser 
struck  her.   He  was  expelled  for  that. 

Fry:     It  sounds  as  if  it  was  lucky  that  Earl  Warren  or 
anybody  got  through. 

Ashe:    He  was  suspended  about  a  day  or  two  before  we  were 
to  graduate. 

Henley:   You  know,  if  anyone  failed  one  examination,  even 
just  the  day  before  he  was  to  graduate,  he  wasn't 
allowed  to  graduate.   Beula  Hunt,  Burnam's  sister, 
in  the  final  examination  that  covered  everything, 
didn't  get  a  passing  grade.   She  had  her  dress  and 
all,  but  they  didn't  let  her  graduate.   Everybody 
was  so  upset. 

Ashe:    They  certainly  didn't  indulge  in  the  vandalism  or 
the  chicanery  that  they  do  now.   Now,  for  this 
Walter  Gibbony,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  a 
group  of  boys  to  get  into  an  eraser  fight  when  there 
was  nobody  present,  and  this  was  after  school  at 
that. 

WARREN'S  SUSPENSION 
Ashe:    I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Earl.  They  were 

putting  on  the  senior  play.   Earl  was  in  it,  and 
Reg  Stoner  and  the  girls,  I  don't  know  who  they  were 
exactly.  Anyway,  they  were  kept  for  rehearsal 
very  late  for  that  particular  night,  and  Earl  had  to 
walk  all  the  way  home.   That  was  about  four  miles 
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Ashet    over  there. 

The  next  morning,  all  of  the  "actors"  had 
slept  in  a  little  bit,  because  it  was  right  at  the 
term's  end.   The  kids  were  late  to  school.   Mr. 
Childress  opined  that  it  was  Just  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation,  and  he  suspended  all  of  them. 

If  Reg's  father  hadn't  been  on  the  board  of 
trustees,  Childress  would  have  gotten  away  with  it. 
Mr.  Stoner  wasn't  a  man  who  took  things  lying  down. 
He  just  roared.   When  the  whole  explanation  and 
everything  was  given,  there  was  no  excuse  for  that 
sort  of  discipline.   So  they  were  allowed  to  graduate, 

Pry:     I  understand  that  the  school  board  had  already  sold 
out  all  their  tickets  for  the  play  and  rented  the 
auditorium,  and  they  had  to  reinstate  the  young 
actors  in  order  to  put  on  the  play  to  pay  the 
auditorium  rental. 

Ashe:    Probably,  there  was  no  selling  of  tickets  for 

graduation.   We  issued  invitations.   It  was  open  to 
the  public.   Everybody  came,  of  course.  They  did 
have  to  rent  the  opera  house,  though.   (That  was  the 
Bakersfield  Opera  House  in  which  we  graduated.) 

I  don't  remember  now  if  the  play  was  free  or 
not.   Maybe  we  were  given  passes.   It  used  to  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  everything  in  connection  with  the 
schools  was  free.   It  was  just  that  everybody  had  an 
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Ashe:     interest  In  it,  and  everybody  came. 

Henley:   I  remember  the  Flora-Dora  business  they  put  on  in 
the  Opera  House.   The  girls  wore  white  duck  pants 
that  they  borrowed  from  the  boys.   If  everybody 
wasn't  scandalized!   The  very  idea,  those  kids 
up  there  going  through  those  steps,  prim  little 
steps  in  the  Flora-Dora  dancing.   Then  they  put 
the  spot  light  right  on  them.  My  land,  the  whole 
town  was  scandalized! 

Fry:     Now,  who  was  this  principal  again? 

Ashe:    C.  C.  Chlldress.   We  used  to  call  him  Christopher 

Columbus.   We  never  did  find  out  what  his  name  was, 
though. 

Henley:   He  was  our  geometry  and  math  teacher.   I  think  it 

kind  of  tickled  him  when  we  had  the  three  C's,  so  we 
called  him  c3  (c  cube),  and  he  thought  that  was 
pretty  cute. 

Fry:     You  must  have  had  kind  of  small  classes,  If  you  just 
had  a  hundred  in  the  school. 

Ashe:    I'll  tell  you  what  made  me  think  a  hundred.   Of 

course,  there  were  drop-outs,  but  there  might  have 
been  even  110.   Right  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
Mr.  Childress  was  talking  to  Ethel  and  me.   He 
said,  "There  will  be  100  freshmen,  just  think,  100 
freshmen  next  year!   That  will  be  as  many  as  we 
have  In  the  whole  school." 
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Fry:     I  was  wondering  how  many  students  you  had  in  one 

geometry  class,  for  instance? 
Ashe:    I  guess  just  about  the  whole  class  was  taking 

geometry. 

SUBJECTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Henley:   There  were  four  subjects.   Everybody  in  a  class, 
like  the  freshmen,  had  to  take  ancient  history, 
algebra,  English,  and  Latin  or  a  science.   I  took 
four  long  years  of  Latin  and  I  wasn't  gifted  in 
languages,  either.   That  was  the  course,  with  only 
a  little  variation. 

Ashe:    I  took  French,  instead  of  ancient  history,  those 
first  two  years. 

Henley:   I  took  ancient  history,  medieval  history,  English 
history  and  then  United  States  history. 

Fry:     What  kind  of  history  teacher  did  you  have?  Did  the 
same  teacher  teach  all  the  histories? 

Ashe:    No.   I  didn't  take  history  until  the  Junior  year,  and 
that  was  when  Tommy  Marshall  came  in.   We  had  Miss 
Scott  through  the  four  years  of  English.   Oh,  yes, 
Mae  White  taught  French  and  history.   She  didn't 
teach  French  any  better  than  she  taught  history. 

Henley:   I  think  Childress  was  a  good  teacher.   But  he  was 

always  nice  to  me,  so  I  didn't  think  he  was  too  bad. 

Ashe:    I  had  Crandall  in  physical  geography.   That  was  my 


Ashe:    first  year  of  science. 

Henley:   We,  of  course,  had  no  athletics  at  first. 

Ashe:    We  used  to  compete  with  other  schools,  though. 

Henley:   Oh,  yes,  we  used  to  go  to  track  meets  at  other 

schools,  but  no  physical  education  courses.   They 
used  to  have  one  set  of  uniforms  for  football, 
and  they  never  had  them  cleaned.  A  boy  would  go 
in  and  sometimes  he  would  wear  one  suit,  and  other 
times  he  would  wear  another.   I  remember  my  brother 
wore  one,  and  then  he  broke  out  in  boils.  My  father 
had  a  fit.   Before,  he  never  gave  it  much  thought 
about  this  suit  being  passed  around  from  one  to  the 
other,  until  this  thing  happened  to  Joe.  He  just 
went  down  to  the  school  and  had  them  exercise  more 
care.   I  guess  they  didn't  think  about  passing 
germs  around  like  that  in  those  days. 

Ashe:    Mr.  Fayette  Birch  was  the  science  teacher,  the 
football  coach,  and  I  guess  the  whole  athletic 
department.   He  finally  left  and  became  a  doctor. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Gaynor  coached  football  for  a 
while. 

Henley:   He  coached  the  girls'  basketball  team.   Rachel,  my 
sister,  was  a  substitute  on  the  team,  and  Gaynor 
had  charge  of  it. 

Ashe:    He  also  taught  science.   Birch  was  here  when  John 
0.  Miller  made  the  mile  in  five  minutes.   He  was 


Ashe:    the  first  man  who  ever  had  done  that,  apparently. 
John  0.  Miller  went  on  to  Stanford. 

DISTINGUISHED  CLASS 

Fry:     You  did  have  some  athletic  stars  later? 

Ashes    Oh,  yes.   Bill  Porker  and  Reg  Stoner  were  the  stars 
for  baseball  after  they  went  to  U.C. 

I  heard  once  that  our  class  was  the  most  distinguished 
class  that  ever  graduated  from  the  high  school. 

Henley:  Well  of  course  it  was.  We  had  Earl  Warren. 

Ashes    We  also  had  Reg  Stoner,  eligible  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  He 
died  a  director  of  the  board.   Omar  Gavins  was  a 
geologist  and  an  inventor  in  his  own  right.  Prank 
Vaughan  is  a  geologist  and  an  inventor,  too.  He 
has  his  own  precision  instrument  factory  in  Pasadena 
now. 

Fry:     What  kind  of  teachers  did  Earl  Warren  have? 

Henley:   They  were  very  strict^-  If  the  kids  didn't  pass  their 
grades,  they  didn't  stay  in  school.  I  guess  all 
the  teachers  were  strict. 

Ashe:    We  just  had  a  schedule  from  which  we  could  not 
deviate  too  far. 

Fry:     What  about  class  assignments?  Did  you  have  a  lot  of 
homework? 

Ashes    Poetry  to  memorize  and  themes  to  write  every  week. 
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Ashe:     I'll  never  forgive  Miss  Scott  for  the  theme  she 

gave  us  to  write  on  "How  to  Build  a  Fire."  I  was 
brought  up  with  fireplaces.   My  mother  would  put  a 
green  log,  not  a  violently  green  log  but  not  a  dry 
log,  in  the  back  of  the  fireplace  and  cover  it  with 
coals.   She  would  then  build  the  fire  in  front, 
and  we  would  sit  there  all  evening.   That  would  be 
the  only  way  we  would  have  warmth.   In  the  morning, 
this  green  log  would  be  a  wonderful  mass  of  coals. 
She  would  put  the  wood  on,  and  we  would  have  a 
fire  right  then.   Miss  Scott  had  never  heard  of 
anything  like  that,  and  she  laughed  and  laughed. 
She  was  well-groomed,  but  that  was  her  only 
redeeming  feature.   Of  course,  they  wore  long  dresses, 
and  she  had  nice  clothes.   She  also  had  lovely,  shapely, 
white  hands. 

She  was  the  English  teacher.   She  came  from 
Missouri.   She  also  taught  us  all  how  to  make 
outlines.   We  studied  the  classics.   It  wasn't  the 
modern  day  junk  at  all,  like  now  with  Tennessee 
Williams  and  other  horrible  things,  in  my  opinion. 
We  were  brought  up  in  the  classics.   We  had  Chaucer, 
and  The  Odyssey,  and  The  Iliad  in  our  freshmen 
year. 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  your  American  history? 

Ashe:     If  Miss  Chubb  hadn't  come,  I  would  have  been  a 
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Ashe:    loser  in  American  history.   We  had  Sammy  Beach 
that  first  half  of  the  senior  year.  He  was 
fascinated  by  Indians.   My  pal  in  school  was  Ethel 
Said,  and  she  knew  his  weakness.   If  she  hadn't 
studied  one  night,  she'd  get  him  launched  on 
Indians,  and  the  rest  of  us  had  to  sit  there  and 
suffer.   I  never  learned  anything  with  him.   Then 
he  went  into  a  geodetic  survey  of  some  sort. 
Then  Miss  Chubb  came.   She  had  been  my  sixth  grade 
teacher.   She  was  my  salvation. 

MUSIC  IN  SCHOOL 

Fry:     You  apparently  did  have  music  in  this  school. 
Henley:   Oh,  yes.   We  had  a  professor  come  in  once  a  week. 

We  didn't  have  classes  in  music,  though.   There  was 
one  great  big  room  where  each  one  had  a  desk.  At 
certain  times  we  just  had  these  choral  groups.   We 
sang  the  classic  songs  like  Bach,  and  so  on. 

At  our  last  reunion,  Earl  came  out  here  for 
our  60th  class  anniversary.   We  went  out  to  Frank 
Vaughn's  home  after  dinner  where  we  were  entertained. 
Frank  asked  if  we  wanted  to  hear  some  music.   He 
said,  "Now,  here  are  the  songs  that  Professor  Taylor 
used  to  have  us  singing  all  the  time."  He  had  gotten 
lovely  records  of  some  of  the  most  famous  opera  stars, 
and  he  had  made  a  tape  recording  of  just  certain 
parts  of  the  songs  we  used  to  sing.  As  he  played 
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Henley:   it,  we  sang;  we  weren't  such  good  singers,  but  we 

remembered  all  the  words.   It  was  the  funniest  thing! 

Ashe:     He  said  that  it  was  Professor  Taylor  who  established 
in  his  mind  the  love  of  classical  music.   When  he 
was  in  Europe,  he  attended  every  one  of  these 
operas,  when  he  had  an  opportunity. 

Henley:   Whenever  I  hear  music  like  that  I  remember  Professor 

Taylor  and  us.   He  used  to  teach  music  even  in  grammar 
school,  so  I  was  brought  up  on  Professor  Taylor 
since  about  the  second  or  third  grade.   We  were 
taught  the  value  of  the  notes  and  the  scales  but 
never  anything  about  the  life  of  the  composer  or 
such,  and  we  sang  a  lot. 

Fryt     Apparently  there  was  a  high  school  band,  but  Earl 
Warren  didn't  play  in  it. 

Henley:   I  don't  think  we  even  had  a  band.   There  was  a 
mandolin  group  once,  I  remember. 

WARREN  AS  A  STUDENT 
Ashe:    In  our  physics  class  we  were  divided  into  groups  of 

four.   Earl  Warren  was  the  only  boy  in  our  group 

of  four.   There  were  only  six  boys  in  the  class. 

He  was  with  Minnie  Robinson,  Ethel  Said,  and  me. 

(Minnie  died  years  ago  and  Ethel  died  about  eight 

years  ago. ) 
Henley:   My  partner  was  Frank  Vaughan,  and  he  just  knew 

everything!   He  was  a  wonderful  partner. 
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Fry:     How  was  Earl  Warren  in  physics? 

Ashe:    He  was  the  bunk.   (I  hope,  Earl,  that  that  isn't 
talcing  you  down?)   Anyway,  the  minute  the  gong 
sounded  Earl  was  off.   Ethel  and  I  lived  just  this 
side  of  the  school.   Lots  of  times  our  experiments 
weren't  finished.   She  and  I  could  stay,  but  Minnie, 
who  was  working  her  way  through  school,  had  to  walk 
clear  down  there,  heavens  knows  how  far.   Ethel  and 
I  would  stay  and  finish  the  problem,  solve  the  whole 
thing,  and  give  it  to  them  the  next  day. 

Fry:     Was  Sari  Warren  working  after  school? 

Ashe:     He  made  us  think  he  was.   He  was  call  boy,  and  he 

delivered  the  Californian  or  maybe  it  was  the  Echo. 

Fry:     According  to  my  notes,  he  delivered  them  both. 

Ashe:    The  Echo  was  a  morning  paper  and  the  Californian  was 
an  afternoon  paper.   In  the  summertime,  he  was 
call  boy  for  the  S.P. 

Fry:     How  was  he  when  he  was  in  a  class? 

Ashe:     He  was  as  colorless  as  I  was.   He  was  never  outstanding, 

Fry:     Did  you  have  any  other  classes  with  Earl  Warren? 

Henley:   We  had  English. 

Ashe:    They  didn't  divide  us;  we  had  all  the  English 

classes  together.   But  physics  we  definitely  had 
together  because  everyone  had  to  take  it  in  order  to 
graduate.   We  had  to  have  four  years  of  English  and 
four  years  of  math  and  two  years  of  history.   I 
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Ashe:    don't  particularly  remember  him  as  being  outstanding, 
Fry:     Do  you  remember  him  in  any  other  class? 
Henley:   No,  but  he  must  have  been  in  the  English  class. 
Ashe:    I  just  remember  him  particularly  in  physics  because 
we  worked  together. 

SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Fry:     Did  you  have  any  social  events  or  clubs  in  school? 
Henley:   If  we  had  a  high  school  dance,  it  would  be  the 

whole  high  school. 
Ashe:    These  were  about  three  or  four  times  a  year.   In  the 

summertime,  some  of  us  would  have  parties,  because 

I  remember  Dick  and  I  would  come  into  them. 
Henley:   If  there  was  one  thing  going  on,  that  was  what  was 

happening,  and  we  went. 
Ashe:    We  all  went  to  the  football  games,  and  the  track 

meets,  and  we  all  did  this  Just  like  a  big  family 

affair.   Earl,  though,  never  went  to  the  dances. 
Henley:   I  guess  he  just  couldn't.   He  was  away  over  there  in 

East  Bakersfield,  and  I  think  his  father  was  very 

strict. 
Fry:     He  was  also  kind  of  young  for  his  age.   He  might 

not  have  been  interested  in  girls. 

ETHEL  QUIT  SCHOOL 
Ashe:     I  was  talking  to  Maudie  Day  Smith  the  other  day. 

She  didn't  know  the  Warrens  really  until  after  she 
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Ashe:    was  an  adult.   Ethel  Warren  quit   school.   Maudie 
and  Ethel  were  very  warm  friends  after  they  grew 
up.  Maudie  didn't  come  here  until  1905  or  1906. 
She  didn't  remember  going  to  high  school  with  Ethel. 
Now  there  is  where  I  got  acquainted  with  Maude,  up 
in  the  high  school  commercial  department.   She  lived 
over  on  the  east  side  and,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  high  school,  I  never  would  have  gotten  acquainted 
with  her. 

The  commercial  department  was  upstairs  and  we 
couldn't  go  near  it.   Mr.  Childress  wouldn't  let 
us.   If  you  were  an  academic  student,  you  weren't 
supposed  to  think  about  typing  and  shorthand. 

Fry:     Did  she  know  Earl  Warren  there? 

Ashe:    She  didn't  know  him  because  he  was  in  college  when 
she  and  Ethel  became  good  friends.   Ethel,  you  see, 
was  not  interested  in  school.   She  quit  when  she 
was  a  junior.   She  was  five  or  six  years  older  than 
Earl. 

Then  she  worked  for  The  Californian  and  married 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Plank,  who  worked  for  the  S.P. 
They  then  moved  to  Oakland. 

Fry:     Apparently  she  was  more  or  less  the  one  that  took 
care  of  the  Warren  business  interests. 

Ashe:    She  came  down  every  month  to  attend  these  meetings 
of  Kern  County  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
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CLASS  REUNIONS 

Henley:   Did  you  ever  see  the  picture  of  our  last  reunion? 
I'll  get  mine. 

You  know,  the  whole  world  knew  that  we  were 
having  this,  because  the  Chief  Justice  had  come  to 
California  and  made  the  casual  remark.   They  kept 
trying  to  find  out  what  he  was  going  to  do.   He 
hadn't  resigned  as  Chief  Justice  before  we  had 
planned  this  party. 

Ashei    We  didn't  talk  politics  at  the  reunion  that  day. 

Henley j   The  whole  world  thought  we  were  having  it  for  him. 

Ashe:     The  T.V.  people  came  out  and  the  newsmen  and  every 
body  else.   We  just  happened  to  be  there,  that:  was 
all. 

Fry:     Do  you  have  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  class  as 
it  was  in  1908? 

Henley:   Oh,  yes.   [Brings  out  folder  with  picture.]   There 
is  Earl  Warren.   He  was  shorter  than  most  of  the 
boys  then. 

He  flew  from  Bakersfield  right  back  to 
Washington  that  very  same  night.   He  came  for  the 
party,  and  he  left  right  after.   Our  50th  Reunion 
was  the  first  and  largest  one. 

Ashe:     If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  the  ^th  of  September, 
1958.   Both  his  wife  and  his  older  daughter  had 
broken  their  legs,  and  neither  one  of  them  could 
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Ashe:     come  with  him.   He  was  anxious  to  get  back,  so  he 

flew  immediately  back. 

Henley:   We  were  going  to  have  the  reunion  in  the  spring,  but 
Earl  couldn't  come,  so  we  changed  it  to  the  fall. 

I  have  a  letter  here  that  a  girl  from  East 
Bakersfield  wrote.   She  tells  about  reading  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  about  us  having  that  party.   She 
goes  on  to  say  that  she  remembered  what  a  little 
flaxen-haired  boy  he  was.   This  was  from  Jewel  Cist. 
They  were  Southern  Pacific  people.  My  mother  and 
father  knew  them,  so  we  would  go  over  there  once  in 
a  while.   Dad  would  take  me  over  in  the  buggy,  and 
I  would  play  around  with  Jewel  while  he  would  make 
some  sick  calls. 

She  wrote  this  on  September  5.  1958.   She  says, 

"My  sister,  Thelma,  Just  called  me  and  read 
a  piece  out  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  about 
the  alumni  celebration  of  the  Kern  County 
High  at  Bakersfield,  the  class  of  1908. 
Earl  Warren  was  there,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  gathering. 

"I  have  a  picture  of  the  Baker  Street 
School  in  East  Bakersfield  known  as  Kern 
City  at  that  time.   It  is  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.   I  was  in  the  third 
and  Earl  was  in  the  first  at  that  time. 
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Henley:        Leo  G.  Pauly  was  Superintendent.   In  the  picture, 

Earl  had  his  curls  and  a  Little  Lord  Pompadour 
suit  on,  standing  in  the  front  row." 

Ashe:    Mrs.  Warren  did  all  their  sewing.  They  are  Norwegian  so 
they  were  most  frugal.   I  think  Mr.  Warren  was  a  firm 
disciplinarian  but  not  tyrannical.  Ke  disciplined  himself 
very  severely.  After  Mrs.  Warren  vent  north  to  be  with 
Earl  and  his  wife  when  their  children  were  coming  on,  he 
would  go  up  for  Christmas  and  come  back  the  very  day, 
because  he  had  business  to  attend  to.  He  just  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  away. 

This  was  probably  around  the  time  when  Earl  was 
District  Attorney  of  Alameda  County.  She  got  an  apartment 
near  there  in  Oakland  where  she  could  enjoy  the  grand 
children.  Her  vision  was  so  bad,  and  Mr.  Warren  was 
always  in  and  out  on  business  and  she  was  always  alone  in 
Bakersfield.   That's  why  she  went  up  there  to  Oakland. 

Henley:   Jewel  is  dead  now  so  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  a  picture 
from  her.  She  named  one  of  her  little  daughters  after  me. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Earl,  telling  us  when  he 
was  arriving  and  such  for  the  1958  reunion.   Omar  and  I 
went  to  the  plane  to  meet  him.  Maudie  Smith  was  there 
and  one  of  Maudie 's  grandchildren  was  there  too.  He 
came  in  either  the  day  before  or  that  very  afternoon. 
They  took  him  for  a  ride  all  around  to  show  him  how  the 
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Henley:   place  had  grown  up»  Then  we  went  out  to  the  dinner  at 
the  country  club.  He  just  stayed  around  and  stayed 
around.  Everybody  else  was  going  home  but  he  was  still 
poking  around.   I  think  he  just  hated  to  quit  looking  at 
all  the  souvenirs  that  everybody  brought. 

Fry:     This  has  been  most  pleasant  chatting  here  in  the  garden. 

Henley:   I  hope  we've  been  of  some  help. 
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Omar  Gavins   was  Interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  In  order  to  get  his  recollections  of  the 
Bakersfleld  that  he  and  Earl  Warren  knew  as  boys,  and  of  the 
high  school  class  of  1908  that  they  both  belonged  to.  A 
few  years  later  they  were  again  both  students  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  though  not  In  the  same 
class,  and  Mr.  Gavins  has  told  about  that  student  world. 


Interviewert   Willa  K.  Baum,  director,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office. 


Conduct  of  the 
Interview: 


Editing: 


A  single  Interview  was  held  on  January  13 •  1970 
at  Mr.  Gavins'  comfortable  beachside  home  in 
Long  Beach.   Now  retired,  Mr.  Gavins  had  been 
an  oil  drilling  expert  and  inventor  of  a 
widely  used  deep  well  bailer.   Mr.  JJavlns  had 
already  talked  over  schoolday  memories  with 
classmate  Frank  Vaughan  and  was  well  prepared 
to  recall  them  for  the  tape  recorder.  Mrs. 
Gavins,  who  had  also  attended  the  University 
of  California  where  she  met  her  husband,  sat 
by  and  occasionally  added  a  remark. 

The  transcript  was  gone  over  with  care  by 
Mr.  Gavins  and  he  made  some  lively  additions, 
and  no  deletions. 

Wllla  K.  Baum,  Director 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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BOYHOOD  ON  THE  RAILROADS 

Gavins:   I  was  born  in  Mattoon,  Illinois,  a  railroad  town, 
July  2,  1889.   My  father  was  a  locomotive  engineer 
and  he  moved  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  because  of  the 
labor  troubles  of  1893-   So  we  lived  in  Decatur  until 
1900.   Then  we  moved  to  a  place  called  Argenta, 
Arkansas,  which  is  now  North  Little  Rock.   He  went 
to  work  there  as  an  engineer,  but  he  left  there 
because  they  had  Negro  firemen  who  were  never 
promoted  —  my  father  was  a  strong  union  man  and  a 
socialist.   Then  he  moved  out  to  Needles,  California, 
in  July,  1901. 

As  a  boy  there  I  had  a  pretty  interesting  life. 
There  were  Indians  and  the  railroad  —  it  was  a 
single  track  railroad,  as  most  were,  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.   You  had  to  really  know  how  to  railroad 
in  those  days.   The  Indians,  as  I  say,  were  there  and 
they  had  a  very  peculiar  custom,  they  cremated  their 
dead  —  they  do  still,  some  of  them. 

There  was  a  fort  up  the  river,  called  Fort 
Mojave,  and  mines  and  the  railroad,  and  saloons. 
Needles  was  an  isolated  community  and  no  way  out 
except  by  the  railroad  and  the  river.   By  the  river 


Gavins:   you  had  to  furnish  your  own  transportation.   There 
had  been  steamboats  on  it  but  .  .  .  there  was  one 
still  there,  but  it  didn't  show  up  very  often. 
I  worked  for  the  railroad  as  a  callboy,  and  paid  a 
poll  tax  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Baum:     A  call  boy,  .  .  .  you  worked  as? 

Gavins:   I  worked  calling  the  train's  crews. 

Baum:     Yes,  I've  heard  of  that. 

Gavins:   Earl  Warren  worked  as  a  call  boy,  I  understand,  over 
at  the  S.P.,  when  he  was  there.   Later,  on  vacations 
I  worked  in  the  water  service,  out  of  town,  at 
different  places,  pumping  water  until  I  moved  away. 
I  moved  to  Bakersfield  in  August  of  1906.  After 
two  years  of  high  school  in  Needles,  I  came  to 
Bakersfield  as  a  junior.  That,  of  course,  limited 
what  little  contact  I  could  have  had  with  Earl 
Warren . 

I  stayed  in  Bakersfield  and  worked  for  two 
years  until  I  went  up  to  the  University  in  1910. 
All  the  other  boys  in  the  1908,  class  went  to  Berkeley 
and  entered  in  the  fall  of  1908  but  I  stayed  out  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  of  course  when  I  got  there 
I  was  two  years  behind  everybody  else  ...  I  mean, 
the  other  boys  from  the  high  school. 

Baum:     Did  you  go  to  Bakersfield  alone  or  did  your  family 
move  there? 


Gavins:   Oh,  my  whole  family  moved.   The  Santa  Fe  had  track 

over  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  rented  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  my  father  ran  out  of  there  as  a 
locomotive  engineer.   My  mother,  father  and  my  sister 
and  my  little  brother,  they  went  to  Bakersfield 
ahead  of  me. 

WATER  IN  THE  DESERT 

Gavins:   I  was  working  at  a  little  picturesque  place  called 
Slam  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Mojave  Desert. 
[Laughs]  They  had  the  damnedest  names  for  the 
Santa  Fe  out  there  —  Siam  and  Klondike  and  Siberia 
and  Bagdad.   Some  of  them  were  apropo  of  the  desert, 
but  some  of  them  were  apropo  of  everything  but  the 
desert.   But  anyhow,  I  pumped  at  Siam.   Trains  would 
stop  there  to  get  water  for  the  steam  locomotives. 
That's  why  they  had  these  wells.   After  they  had 
dlesels,  why  of  course  they  didn't  need  water 
anymore  and  the  wells  were  abandoned.   I'm  a  geologist 
by  training.   There  is  water  out  there  but  nobody 
but  a  very  few  of  us  know  it  for  sure. 

Anyhow,  I'd  come  to  Bakersfield  and  I  went  to 
school  there  for  a  couple  of  years.   Stayed  out  for 
two  years,  working  at  various  places  —  the  oil 
fields  and  in  town  .  .  . 

Baum:    Did  your  father  have  any  trouble  in  Bakersfield 
due  to  his  union  affiliations? 


Gavins:   No  ...  well  there  was  .  .  .  when  you're  a  union 
man,  why,  you  always  have  some  excitement  during 
your  union  affiliation.   There  were  no  strikes  by 
the  engineer  and  firemen,  but  there  was  quite  often 
the  threat  of  it.   The  railroad  unions  were  very 
conservative  unions,  especially  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  B.  of  L.E.   Their  head 
quarters  were  in  Cleveland.   I  believe  they  tried  to 
start  a  bank.  My  father  asked  my  advice  and  I  told 
him  not  to  buy  any  stock  in  a  bank  run  by  a  bunch 
of  railraod  people.   [Laughs]  Anyway,  he  put 
$100  or  something  into  it. 

MINING  FOR  AN  HONEST  MAN 

Gavins:   Then  he  bought  some  mining  stock  —  that's  one  of 
the  reasons  I  studied  mining  when  I  got  to  the 
University  of  California,  cause  it  looked  like  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  an  honest  man,  which  I 
thought  I  was,  I  guess.   But  the  oil  business  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  beneficiary  of  it.   So  I  went 
from  Bakersfleld  to  Berkeley  for  a  semester.   I 
had  saved  all  the  money  I  could. 

I  had  one  of  the  most  mortifying  experiences. 
I  went  up  to  Berkeley  and  I  wasn't  known  by  anybody. 
I  had  played  baseball  and  football  at  Bakersfield. 
As  I  was  walking  by  the  back  door  by  California 
Hall  and  Doe  Library,  there  was  a  team  of  horses 


Gavins:   back  in  there.   I  was  walking  along,  half 

adreamin'  and  wonderin1  what  I  was  doing  there 
anyhow,  when  a  truck  horse  reached  out  and  nipped 
at  me  and  I  don't  think  he  missed  me  by  an  inch. 
[Laughs]  I  almost  bawled.   I  was  so  homesick  and 
so  put  out  by  it. 

But  anyhow,  I  went  to  college  there  for  a 
semester  and  then  stayed  out  for  over  a  year.   I 
worked  as  a  railroad  brakeman  out  in  Needles  and 
then  I  went  back  and  finished  in  geology  and 
mining  engineering.   I  specialized  in  geology  and 
got  a  scholarship  in  mining  because  the  mining 
college  was  under  the  wing  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst. 
Of  course,  that's  where  her  fortune  came  from  — 
mining.   You  knew  that,  didn't  you? 

Baum:    Yes,  I  did. 

Gavins:   After  I  graduated  .  .  .  well  I  did  so  many  things, 
that  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

ZINC  MINING  IN  UTAH 

Baum:    Did  you  go  into  mining  or  into  oil? 

Gavins:   I've  always  tried  to  follow  mining.  During  World 

War  I  there  was  a  shortage  of  zinc.  There  were 

mines  around  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Wasatch  Mountains 

produced  silver  and  lead  and  zinc.  But  the  zinc 
generally  isn't  worth  saving;  there's  a  penalty  for 


Gavins:   it  -in  lead-silver  ore  at  the  smelters.   So  they 
throw  it  away.   They  run  through  a  concentrating 
plant,  take  the  zinc  out  and  throw  it  in  the  gulch 
and  it  went  down  pa-st  a  little  town  and  the 
stream  carries  out..JLn  a  great  big  flat  place  there 
several  miles  wide.   I  went  up  there  with  another 
boy.   My  job  was  to  sample  the  dump  after  they  had 

* 

built  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  dinky  railroad. 

They  had  built  a  mill  to  separate  the  zinc  from  the 

sand  that  they'd  thrown  away,  and  sell  it. 

ii 

The  price  of  zinc  went  to  18  cents  a  pound 

• 

during  the  war.   But  anyhow  It  was  not  pay  dirt; ' 
they  didn't  have  enough  values  there.   The  mill 
started  to  fall  to  pieces.   It  was  built  on  frozen 
ground.   When  it  started  to  thaw  it  warped  all  around 
the  place.   They  had  a  place  in  the  mill  where  they 
took  the  coarse  r£ck  and  other  waste  things  on  a  belt  - 
supposed  to  take  it  out  a  city  block  or  so  from  the 
site  of  the  mill  itself  and  dump  it.   But  the  supports 
of  the  trestle  conveyor  belt  gave  way  on  thawing 
of  the  frosted  ground,  it  would  dump  the  rocks  right 
outside  the  door  .  .  .  and  we'd  get  up  there  and 
like  sailors  reefing  sails,  drive  wedges  as 
needed  to  realign  the  belt  roller  units. 

Later  on  they  shut  the  mill  down  when  they 
couldn't  find  any  values  there  —  not  enough  to  make 


Gavins:   it  worthwhile.   I  worked  in  the  mine  then,  the 

Daly  West  Mine  which  now  has  been  converted  into 
a  ski  lift! 

Baum:    Is  that  right?  More  money  in  skiing  than  in  mining? 

Gavins:   The  mines  are  exhausted.   There  were  several  mines 
there.   I  think  we  went  in  on  the  1600  foot  level. 
The  skiers  go  in  there  now  and  they  lift  them  up 
through  a  shaft  to  the  top,  where  they  ski.   Park 
City,  Utah,  is  the  place.   It  was  a  mining  town.   I 
remember  I  lived  in  a  hotel  and  you  could  hear  the 
empty  whiskey  bottles  going  down  the  road,  carried 
by  the  ditch  full  of  water  from  the  mines.  The 
mines  were  wet  mines,  they  had  a  lot  of  water  in 
them. 

Part  of  the  year,  the  wind  blew  out  through 
the  shaft  like  it  was  going  out  of  a  stack,  out 
of  a  tall  smelter  chimney.  The  other,  part  of  the 
yeai;  when  the  temperatures  were  different,  it  would 
come  down  the  shaft  •  the  cold  would  come  out  through 
the  1600  foot  mine  entrance.   Oh  brother,  I  was 
crazy  as  hell  even  to  stay  »  I  should  have  turned 
around  and  come  back  home.   I  probably  didn't  have 
any  money  or  I  might  have. 

Baum:    Were  there  Mormons  there,  or  was  that  a  non-Mormon 
operation? 

Gavins:   The  owners  of  the  mill  were  San  Francisco  people. 
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Gavins:   Naturally  there  were  Mormons  there.   I  boarded 

with  a  Mormon  family  by  the  name  of  Roberts.  They 
had  a  boy,  I  don't  recall  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
real  swinger,  as  they  call  them  nowadays.   He  was 
often  downtown,  misbehaving  himself.   But  the  Lord 
left  a  note  under  his  plate  one  night.   Just  like 
that,  he  changed  over,  and  went  into  training  and 
became  a  missionary  out  in  the  South  Pacific  somewhere. 
A  great  religion,  that  is.   What  I  mean  is,  they  have 
the  most  practical  religion,  as  far  as  their  members 
are  concerned.   Of  course,  being  an  ordinary  Christian, 
I'm  not  up  on  their  Negro  question.   They  don't 
let  a  Negro  into  their  church  as  a  priest.   They 
take  them  as  a  ...  well,  that's  Park  City.   I 
stayed  there  til  July  1916. 

Baum:    So  the  United  States  wasn't  in  the  war  yet,  when 
you  were  working  on  these  things? 

Gavins:   No. 

Baum:    But  the  demand  for  the  metal  was  there? 

Gavins:   Yes. 

THE  OLD  SALT  LAKE  ROAD  TO  LONG  BEACH 

Gavins:   I  rode  back  on  the  Old  Salt  Lake  Road,   the  Los 
Angeles,  San  Pedro  and  Salt  Lake  Roadj  it  is  the 
Union  Pacific  now.   I  rode  back  in  the  caboose  of 
the  freight  trains  on  my  B.  of  R.  T.,  the  Brotherhood 
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Gavins:   of  Railway  Trainmen,  nicknamed  the  "stinger's," 

card  —  my  union  card.   We  had  some  adventures  on 
that,  too.   They  always  stopped  at  Las  Vegas.   Las 
Vegas  was  only  a  railroad  division  headquarters 
in  those  days.   But  they'd  ride  anybody.   I  perhaps 
didn't  need  a  card  to  ride.   I  suppose  I  could  have. 
I  might  have  been  discommoded  a  little  bit.  Ihe  way 
it  was,  I  Just  fell  out  of  one  caboose  and  when  we 
got  into  a  division  point,  onto  its  replacement  and 
went  ahead. 

At  Las  Vegas,  I  went  to  the  depot  lunch  counter 
and  then  went  out  and  found  the  conductor  of  the 
train  going  out.   I  walked  alongside  of  him  and  he 
bawled  me  out  for  being  so  conspicuous.   He  said, 
"The  trainmaster's  office  is  upstairs.   He  can  look 
out  the  window  and  see  what  we're  doing."  Well,  as 
I  remember  it,  I  told  him  I  didn't  realize  that  I 
was  being  naughty. 

At  a  place  called  Jean  (it's  still  over  there), 
we  stopped  and  we  got  out  and  let  the  brakeman  look 
the  train  over,  and  to  be  companionable.   I  remember 
there  were  a  couple  of  young  hippies,  they  were. 
(They  weren't  hippies  in  those  days,  but  they  were 
tramps.)  They  were  riding  in  a  coal  car,  a  gondola. 
They  were  Just  leaning  out,  looking  over  the  side  as 
we  went  by.   This  brakeman,  he  stopped  Just  to  be 
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Gavins:   officious,  "What  are  you  guys  riding  on,  up  there?" 
And  they  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
He  said,  "Do  you  belong  to  a  union?" 
"No,"   they  said,  they  don't  belong  to  a  union. 
"You  got  a  lot  of  nerve  to  be  riding  along." 
He  couldn't  believe  it.   He  said,  "Don't  you  belong 
to  anything?" 

One  of  them  said,  "Well,  we  belong  to  the  dish 
washer's  union." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the  first  place, 
get  down." 

Baum:    [Laughter]  Did  you  run  into  any  I.W.W.  men? 
Gavins:   Wobblies?  No,  not  that  I  know  of.   I  was  pretty 

young  then.   But  I  remember,  at  times,  dynamiting  — 
they  were  a  pretty  tough  outfit.   I'm  just  glad  I 
didn't  meet  any  of  them. 

Well,  anyhow  I  came  back  to  Long  Beach.   My  wife 
and  I  got  married.   I  had  $?0  then,  if  I  remember. 
So  I  hung  around  and  ate  off  my  mother-in-law  and 
then  went  out  and  got  a  Job  again  as  a  brakeman 
at  Needles. 

STANDARD  OIL  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Gavins:   A  friend  of  mine,  who  got  to  be  quite  a  wheel  in 

the  Standard  Oil  Company,  called  me.   I  got  acquainted 
with  him  in  Bakersfleld  in  high  school.   He  became 
a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  company.   He 
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Gavins:  would  have  been  president,  I  think,  if  he  hadn't 

married  the  wrong  kind  of  woman  for  a  second  wife. 

Baum:    Who  was  this?  What  was  his  name? 

Gavins:   His  name  was  Stoner. 

Baum:    Stoner.   Oh,  yes.   I've  seen  his  picture  in  the 
graduating  class. 

Gavins:   Yes,  he  was  a  big  man.   He's  the  man  who's  respon 
sible  for  getting  the  oil  in  Arabia  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Baum:    Oh,  really. 

Gavins:   Yes,  Standard  Oil  of  California  got  all  that  land  in 
Arabia  for  $250,000  and  a  $750  shotgun,  in  the 
beginning.   It  got  so  big  that  we  took  in  Texaco, 
Standard  of  New  Jersey  and  Standard  of  New  York. 
It  got  so  big  that  it  was  just  too  big  for  politics 
for  one  company.   There's  so  much  politics. 

Baum:     You  had  already  graduated  as  a  geologist,  at  this 
point,  hadn't  you?  You  had  a  B.S.? 

Gavins:   I  had  a  B.S.  in  mining  engineering.   I  took  all  my 

electives  in  geology.   I  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  Mojave 
Desert.   There  are  the  oldest  definitely  determined 
fossils  in  the  Marble  Mountains.   I  got  an  honorable 
mention  from  the  old  head  of  the  geological  department 

Baum:    Was  that  Lawson? 

Gavins:   Yes,  you've  heard  of  him.   He  was  quite  a  character. 
A  tough  case. 
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Baum:    So  you  switched  from  mining  to  oil,  is  that  right? 

Gavins:   Yes.  While  I  was  a  brakeman,  Stoner  called  me  up, 

and  said  they  needed  a  man,  a  geologist  and  engineer 
(the  Mining  Bureau  was  just  being  established  at  that 
time)  to  look  over  the  oil  situation  and  license  the 
drilling  of  wells  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Baum:    This  was  U.S.?  The  federal  or  the  state? 

Gavins:   The  state  Mining  Bureau.   It  was  full  of  geologists 
and  people  of  that  kind.   The  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  full  of  ex-drillers.  The  company  wanted  some 
body  who  could  work  with  the  Mining  Bureau  people. 
So  that's  how  I  got  into  it,  primarily.   These 
ex-drillers  were  heading  up  the  Standard  Oil 
Producing  Department.   They  thought  we  were  there 
to  be  messenger  boys,  but  we  soon  disillusioned  them 
about  that  —  got  thoroughly  hated  by  some  in  the 
process. 

ROTARY  DRILLING  FOR  OIL 

Baum:    Were  they  not  college  men,  these  ex-drillers? 
Gavins:   Oh  no,  they  were  Cajuns  from  Louisiana  and  Longhorns 
from  Texas,  practically  all  of  them.   Rotary 
drilling  was  being  introduced  into  the  California 
oil  fields  at  that  time  and  they  weren't  doing  much 
good  with  what  they  call  "cable  tools." 

The  cable  tool  has  a  tool  that  runs  on  the  end 
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Gavins:   of  the  cable  Into  the  well,  and  the  top  of  it  is 

attached  to  a  walking  beam  that  goes  up  and  down,  and 
hits  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  chews  it  to  pieces. 
Then  they  pull  that  drill  out  and  go  in  with  a 
tool  called  a  bailer  and  get  the  cuttings  out  and 
then  run  in  again.   When  it  gets  so  they  can't  make 
any  more  hole  with  the  cable  because  of  caving,  they 
put  casing  in  it.   Finally,  if  they  can  get  deep 
enough,  why  the  well  goes  to  a  point  and  they  can't 
go  any  farther.   One  casing,  inside  of  another, 
inside  of  another,  getting  smaller  all  the  time. 

Howard  Hughes'  father  invented  the  Hughes'  rock 
drill,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Hughes'  fortune. 
I  have  one  of  them  out  there  in  the  garage,  now. 
It  was  given  to  me  as  a  souvenir.  That  made 
rotary  drilling  practical  and  made  a  lot  of  money  for 
the  Hughes . 

That's  how  I  came  to  be  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  I  stayed  with  them  for  over  thirty- 
three  years.   I  went  to  Mexico  and  Texas  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

INVENTION  OF  DEEP  WELL  BAILER 
Baum:    I  know  you're  listed  as  a  "geologist-inventor." 

What  did  you  invent? 
Gavins:   Well,  I  invented  one  of  these  bailers  I  spoke  about 


Gavins:   that  loads  itself.  Used  to  be  they  just  spudded 

up  and  down,  run  it  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  with 
what  they  call  a  "sand  line"  stored  on  the  reel. 
It  had  a  reel  that  ran  up  over  the  tower,  and  down 
and  then  they  spudded,  chopped  it  up  and  down.   It 
wasn't  very  successful.   What  I  mean  is,  you  know, 
is  that  the  cable  bit  made  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.   Soon  as  it  got  a  chance,  why  it  settled 
right  on  the  bottom  just  about  as  hard  as  when  they 
first  drilled  it  up,  when  they  couldn't  spud  it 
out. 

So  I  invented  a  bailer  that  would  fill  itself. 
When  you  set  it  on  the  bottom,  it  went  to  work  and 
filled  itself.  A  very  simple  toolj  I  was  very  lucky 
to  be  able  to  make  it.   It  consists  of  an  empty 
upper  chamber  and  a  lower  chamber  with  a  valve  in 
between. 

A  foot  of  water  weighs  approximately  a  half  a 
pound,  little  less  than  half  a  pound.  A  thousand 
feet  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  every  well  has  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  pressure. 
You  set  the  bailer  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  which 
opens  the  valve  between  the  chambers.  Wiy  that 
pressure  goes  in  like  a  magnified  vacuum  in  the 
upper  chamber  and  pulls  anything  It  is  sitting  on 
right  In  after  it  to  the  bottom  chamber. 
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Gavins:   It  saved  a  lot  of  money  for  the  oil  industry.   It  made 
quite  a  bit  for  myself. 

OIL  PATENTS 
Gavins:   The  company  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  It.   So  I 

patented  it  myself.   Had  to  write  the  patent  papers 
myself,  practically.   I  had  thought  the  patent 
attorneys  working  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  must 
be  wonderful  attorneys,   but  they  wouldn't  write  any 
claims  worth  a  damn.  So, I  wrote  them  myself.   So, 
I  was  protected. 

They  watched  me  very  carefully  with  several 
inventions  I  made  afterwards.   Why,  they  immediately 
followed  as  quick  as  they  could  with  something  about 
like  it,  if  they  could,  for  another  client. 

They  kept  a  man  in  the  patent  office,  Halliburton 
was  his  name,  and  he  ...  this  may  be  libel  .  .  . 

Baum:     Is  he  still  alive? 

Gavins:   No,  I  don't  think  he  is. 

Baum:    You're  all  right  if  he  is  dead. 

Gavins:   Yes,  that's  right.   He  had  an  office  right  next  to 
these  patent  attorneys.   I  went  up  there  one  day 
and  found  him  back  where  they  were  writing  the  claims. 
He  had  access  to  them,  Just  the  same  as  the  patent 
attorneys  did.   That's  hard  to  believe.   When  he's 
working  for  me,  why  it's  something  different  than 


Gavins:   working  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  After  that 
I  got  several  patents  for  the  company.   They  began 
to  give  me  the  extra  work  of  reviewing  all  the  offers 
of  patents  that  had  to  do  with  the  Producing  Depart 
ment.   We  used  to  get  some  dingersJ   Funnies,  in  the 
way  of  inventions.   [Laughs] 

Baumr    Wasn't  it  better  for  you  to  do  your  own  patenting, 
than  to  patent  through  the  company? 

Gavins:   I  was  working  for  the  company.   When  I  got  the 

patents,  they  were  their  patents,  when  they  wanted 
them. 

Baum:     Yes. 

Gavins:   Also,  I  helped  write  some  rules  on  the  relations 
between  the  company  and  the  inventors  that  were 
employed  by  the  company. 

I  was  kind  of  a  discreet  consultant  for  Stoner, 
when  he  was  a  vice-president,  on  union  matters.   I 
had  belonged  to  the  railroad  union,  you  know.   I 
could  have  probably  been  a  lot  bigger  man  in  the 
company  if  I'd  wanted  to,  but  I  realized  my  limita 
tions.   I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  taking  a  whole 
suitcase  jammed  full  of  papers  home  every  night  — 
that's  what  they  do.   It  kills  directors  of  the  Stan 
dard  Oil  Company.   When  I  went  to  work  for  them 
there  were  only  four  directors  in  addition  to  the 
president  and  it  was  very  simple. 
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Gavins:   But  anyhow,  I  worked  on  patents  for  them. 

Mr.  Bill  Berg  who  was  president  of  the  company 
for  a  while,  when  I  was  with  them,  why  he  used  to 
try  to  decide  for  himself  what  to  do  with  the 
patent  offerings.   That's  what  killed  him  off  after 
a  couple  of  years  —  work  as  the  president. 

BAKERSFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Baum:    Well,  let's  go  "back  to  Bakersfield  High  School.   I 
take  it  you  came  in  as  a  junior. 

Gavins:   I  came  in  as  a  Junior  from  Needles  High  School. 

That's  part  of  the  reason  my  family  moved  to  Bakers- 
field  —   to  have  a  better  school.   The  school  at 
Needles  wasn't  a  top  school.   I  don't  think  it  was 
accredited,  even.   They  were  finally  driven  to  getting 
a  man  there,  by  th<=  name  of  Dysinger,  who  had  been  the 
principal  of  a  military  school.   The  kids  were 
pretty  ornery,  a  lot  of  them.   Hard  to  handle,  but 
he  knew  how  to  handle  us,  all  right.   So  we  went  over 
to  Bakersfield.   We  got  there  in  August  of  1906. 

Baum:    Did  you  find  your  education  was  less  adequate  than 

that  of  the  other  students,  coming  from  this  Needles 
High  School? 

Gavins:   Well,  I  think  so.   I  didn't  do  very  good.   However, 
I  got  along  pretty  easily  with  studies.   We  had 
a  principal  there  name  of  Childress.  He  was 
reputedly  part  Indian  and  he  looked  like  he  might 
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Gavins:   be.   They  called  him  C.  Cube.   His  Initials  were 
C.  C.  Chlldress.   Frank  Vaughan  maybe  told  you 
about  him. 

Baumj    Oh,  he  mentioned  him.   But  he  didn't  mention  his 
name.   C.  Cube  they  called  him? 

Gavins:   C  Cube.   If  you've  had  any  mathematics,  why  you 
know  what  that  means. 

Baum:    You  say  his  Initials  were  C.  C.? 

Gavins:   Then  all  three  of  them  were  C.C.C.   C  times  C  times 
C  Is  C  with  a  little  three  over  It  (c3). 

Well,  there's  one  thing  that  happened  to  Earl 
Warren  when  I  was  there.   I  was  sitting  up  toward 
the  front.   Stoner  was  sitting  ahead  of  me.   C  Cube 
went  back  to  tell  Earl  Warren,  who  was,  Judiciously 
I  suppose  you'd  call  it,  sitting  in  the  back  (he 
wasn't  much  of  a  student  [seriously]  particularly)  — 
he  went  back  through  the  aisle  to  tell  Earl  something, 
There  was  no  fuss  until  C  Cube  started  back  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  Stoner  turned  around  and  as  he 
turned  to  see  what  was  going  on,  he  kicked  old 
C  Cube  in  the  shins.   C  Cube  grabbed  Stoner  by  the 
back  of  the  coat  and  just  banged  his  head  up  and 
down  on  the  desk.   They'd  hang  principals  for  doing 
that  nowadays. 

Baum:    I  know  discipline  was  a  little  different  in  those 
days. 
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Gavins:   There  was  a  difference,  indeed.  Well,  anyhow,  I 

went  to  school  and  graduated  in  a  regular  class.   It 
was  rumored  that  I  would  have  to  make  a  speech  at 
graduation.   So  I  incensed  a  teacher,  Josephine 
Scott,  to  the  extent  that  she  flunked  me,  although 
English  was  easy  enough  for  me.   I  don't  know 
whether  the  story  was  true  or  not,  but  anyhow  I  .  .  . 

Baum:    You  didn't  want  to  make  a  speech? 

Gavins:   Oh,  I  was  scared  to  death  to  make  a  speech.   [Laughs] 
That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  took  an  earlier  retire 
ment  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  a  year  or  two. 
I  wasn't  very  well,  but  I  had  to  make  all  kinds  of 
talks,  and  I  don't  care  to  talk,  make  speeches. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Baum:    What  about  the  educational  opportunities?  Do  you 
remember  any  other  teachers  or  any  outstanding 
classes? 

Gavins:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  a  good  school,  but  very  limited  in 
curriculum. 

They  had  a  commercial  course  and  the  head  man 
of  that  was  a  man  named  Dyer.   I  don't  know  what  his 
first  name  was.   They  taught  typing  and  bookkeeping 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  a  two  year  course. 

The  four  year  course  had  United  States  and 
English  and  medieval  history,  mathematics,  alnebra 
and  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  English  —  a  class 
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Gavins:   in  English  and  classes  in  Latin.  You  were  required 

to  take  two  years  of  a  language.  I  took  two  years  of 
Latin  in  Needles  before  I  came,  and  it  was  a  lucky 
thing  I  did.   They  gave  me  credit  for  it. 

About  all  I  knew  was  that  Caesar  was  a  Roman, 
and  a  couple  of  places  I  guess  everybody  else  knows. 

They  had  Latin  and  they  had  mechanical  drawing 
(that  was  an  elective,  I  believe).  Of  course,  they 
had  physics  and  chemistry.  That  was  about  it.  You 

took  that  and  that  was  that. 
Mrs. 
Gavins;   It  was  a  pretty  good  way.   It  was  a  good  way  to  get 

your  education. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS 

Baum:    Did  you  enjoy  school  when  you  were  in  high  school? 
Gavins:   Oh,  I  don*t  know.   It  was  Just  school,  was  all.   I 
didn't  hate  it.  I  was  talking  about  that  pressure 
in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  in  that  bailer  business, 
that  you  asked  me  about. 

I  was  enjoying  my  senior  year.   I  had  three 
of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  girls  herded  together 
to  be  partners:   Ethel  Robesky  —  she  was  a  very 
good-looking  girl. 

She  had  a  little  handicap.   [Laughs]  I  mentioned 
it  to  her  at  the  last  anniversary  and  I  think  it 
made  her  mad  to  have  it  mentioned,  but  she  couldn't 
say  "x."  She'd  say  "hex."  I  thought  quite  a  bit 
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Gavins:  of  Ethel.  She  married  the  late  Willie  Simpson?  he 
was  the  district  attorney  in  Los  Angeles  County  at 
one  time. 

Anyhow,  I  had  these  girls  as  partners  in  the 
lab  course,  so  I  was  well-fixed.   I  had  all  the 
work  done  for  me  in  the  lab  course. 

This  guy,  Vaughan,  got  back  from  somewhere  a 
couple  of  days  late,  and  took  away  the  best  ones. 
But  the  thing  that  brings  it  up  is,  I  Just  could  not 
make  them  understand  that  if  you  had  a  tank  of  water, 
the  deeper  you  got  in  the  tank,  the  more  pressure 
there  was.   I  just  couldn't  get  that  across  to 
them.   It  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  obvious.   It*s  a 
wonder  I  didn't  think  of  taking  an  air  balloon  and 
sinking  it  someplace  where  I  could  show  the  effects. 

In  the  high  school  yard  they  had  a  handball 
court.   I  don't  know  if  that  has  ever  been  mentioned 
or  not. 

Baum:    I  haven't  heard  that. 

Gavins:   Some  of  the  boys  used  to  play  handball,  which  is  a 
pretty  strenuous  game.   But  Earl  Warren  was  never 
there. 

I  used  to  go  over  and  watch  them  play.   I  was 
kind  of  an  outsider  for  a  while. 

Baum:    Were  you  kind  of  an  outsider  because  you'd  come  late? 

Gavins:   Well,  I  didn't  know  anybody  much  at  first?  hadn't. 
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Gavins:   been  in  school  or  anything  of  the  kind.   Of  course, 

when  I  got  into  school,  why  I  got  to  playing  football 
and  baseball  and  I  got  acquainted. 

I  met  Reg  Stoner.   We  lived  fairly  close  to 
them,  oh,  three  or  four  blocks.   When  I  came,  Just 
before  school  opened,  why,,. I  was  out  looking  around 
the  town,  I  ran  across  Stoner *s  house. 

Stoner *s  father  had  been  a  councilman,  was 
mayor  for  a  while.   He  ran  a  farm  implement  business, 
and  incidentally  had  a  Tourist  automobile.  Now 
that's  an  automobile  you've  never  heard  of,  probably, 
but  it  was  made  in  Los  Angeles.   It  went  broke,  but 
old  man  Stoner  had  a  Tourist  automobile.   He  used 
to  go  out  to  the  hunt  club  —  there  was  marvellous 
hunting  in  those  days.   He  used  to  go  out  to  Secate 
Gun  Club,  which  was  very  exclusive.   Secate  means 
hay  in  Spanish.   It  was  on  [Kern  County]  Land 
Company's  land  and  Stoner  was  affiliated  with  the 
Land  Company,  he  had  worked  for  them  for  a  while. 
He  got  his  start  as  a  teaming  contractor  digging 
irrigation  ditches  for  the  Land  Company. 

Well,  anyhow,  I  wandered  down  the  streets,  but 
then  I  came  across  Stoner,  Reg  Stoner,  and  Bill 
Forker  playing  catch  with  a  baseball  and  they  invited 
me  to  play  with  them.   So  I  played  and  got  acquainted 
with  them.   It  was  probably  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
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Gavins:   things  that  ever  happened  to  me. 

y 

Well,  anyhow,  I  went  up  to  college  and  still 
stayed  around  Bakersfield  and  worked  in  the  oil 
fields.  And  Bakersfield  —  do  you  want  to  know 
anything  about  the  environment  of  Bakersfield? 

METHIAS  WARREN 

x 

Baum:    You  could  tell  me  about  the  railroad  population. 
Wasn't  that  what  your  father  would  know  about  and 
wasn't  that  what  Earl  Warren's  father  was  too?  In 
the  railroad  group? 

Gavins :   He  was  an  office  man.   Old  man  Warren  was  an  office 
man  and  had  a  reputation  (I  didn't  know  it  at  the 
time,  but  I've  heard  it  since).   He  was  quite  a 
skinflint. 

Didn't  he  live  there  alone  in  that  house?  Didn't 
he  die  tragically  living  alone  in  the  house? 
Yes,  and  I  don't  know  if  Maryann  Ashe  told  you  or 
not,  but  she  told  me.  (But  it's  nothing  to  go  into 
a  place  like  this.)  She  said  they  really  didn't  want 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  murder. 

Baum:    Oh,  I  think  a  lot  of  people  didn't  like  him  there 

at  the  end.  I  don't  know  if  he  was  quite  that  mean 
when  he  was  younger  —  some  people  get  a  lot  meaner 
as  they  get  older. 

Gavins:   I'm  talking  about  his  father,  now. 


Mrs. 
Gavins 


Gavins : 


Baum:    Yes,  I  know.   Matt  Warren,  you're  talking  about. 

Gavins:   Well,  he  had  a  reputation.   He  had  a  number  of 

rentals  there  and  was  quite  a  skinflint,  so  I've 
heard.   Now  I  was  a  boy.   You  know  there  Is  a 
different  way  of  looking  at  things  when  you're 
young  and  what  you  hear  afterwards  about  people. 
You  have  to  be  awful  careful  you  don't  "gild." 

Baum:    Well,  I've  heard  that  about  him  being  a  skinflint, 
but  I  think  it  was  relating  to  the  years, like  in 
the  twenties,  after  his  kids  had  left  home  and  I'd 
wondered  if  he  was  that  tough  a  fellow  when  he  was 
younger,  or  if  he  was  maybe  .  .  . 

Gavins:   Well,  I  don't  know.   But  of  course,  if  people  are 
that  way  they  are  that  way  pretty  young  and  stay 
that  way  pretty  old.   That's  Just  a  personal 
observation. 

DELIVERING  NEWSPAPERS 

Gavins:   Anyhow,  why,  Bakersfield  was  a  tough  town.   I  didn't 
see  much  of  Earl  Warren  because  he  lived  over  in 
what  was  called  Kern  City  then.  The  SP  couldn't 
get  a  right-of-way  through  Bakersfield  so,  they  say, 
they  built  it  over  there.   I  used  to  carry  papers. 
I  delivered  two  kinds  of  papers. 

San  Francisco  was  The  City.   When  you  spoke  of 
San  Francisco,  you  called  it  The  City.   You're  going 
to  The  City.  As  far  as  Bakersfield  was  concerned, 
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Gavins:   Los  Angeles  scarcely  existed. 

Baum:    Is  that  right?  And  so  close!   So  much  closer. 

Mrs. 

Gavins:   No,  it  wasn't  closer,  because  you  had  to  come  over 

the  mountains  and  it  wasn't  simple  then.   There  was 
no  road. 

Gavins:   Oh,  no.   No  paved  road  or  anything  like  that. 

Mrs . 

Gavins:   You  had  to  go  on  the  train,  way  down  to  Barstow  and 

then  come  clear  back  to  Los  Angeles. 

Gavins:   That  was  the  Santa  Fe  that  did  that.   But  the  SP 
went  to  Mojave  and  then  across  to  Colton  and  that 
way.  The  Santa  Fe  ran  over  the  SP  tracks  from 
Mojave  to  Kern  City.   The  Santa  Fe  track  started 
at  Kern  City.  Anyhow  they  called  it  The  City  and 
I  delivered  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  the 
evening  (it's  the  morning  paper  but  we  delivered 
it  in  the  evening)  and  I  delivered  the  Bulletin 
in  the  morning  (it  was  the  evening  paper,  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin) . 

Baum:    You  were  just  twelve  hours  late. 

Gavins:   I  was  twelve  hours  late.   There  was  this  guy  by  the 
name  of  MacDonald  who  ran  a  store  there  and  owned 
the  paper  agencies.   The  Bulletin  and  the  Chronicle. 
I  told  you  I  used  to  deliver.   My  mother  sometimes 
delivered  the  papers  for  me  at  night.   MacDonald 
furnished  an  open  buggy.   He  had  a  horse  called 
Nicodemus,  he  did.   That  horse  knew  where  the 
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Gavins:   papers  went.   My  mother  delivered  the  papers  sometimes 
for  me.   When  the  horse  would  go  back  and  forth 
across  the  street  and  start  to  turn  around,  my 
mother  would  heave  a  paper  out  in  that  direction 
and  over  to  the  other  side. 

Baum:    Did  this  MacDonald  own  the  Bakersfield  paper  cr 
the  San  Francisco  concession? 

Gavins:   He  had  the  agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

and  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  and  he  ran  a  notion 
shop.   I  saw  zippers  there,  on  exhibit  on  a  card, 
ten  years  before  they  came  into  any  general  use. 
They  were  a  novelty. 

He  owned  all  the  cribs  down  in  the  "red-light" 
district.   He  owned  several  other  businesses.   He 
owned  a  meat  market  they  called  the  Opera  Market. 
I  delivered  meat  for  a  while.  They  made  their  own 
pork  link  sausage. 

Baum:    Was  he  ever  the  mayor? 

Gavins:   He  was  the  mayor  one  time,  yes.   I  think  his  name 
was  Ronald  MacDonald.   He  had  a  brother-in-law, 
Silvester,  that  ran  most  of  the  paper  business  for 
him.   Old  Mac  was  so  busy  counting  his  money,  he 
didn't  have  time  to  run  the  business,  I  guess. 


Baum: 


BAKERSFIELD  WAS  A  TOUGH  TOWN 
That  must  have  been  an  interesting  time  to  grow  up 
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Baumt 


Mrs. 
Gavins : 


Gavins: 


Baum: 
Gavins : 


Baum: 
Gavins : 


in.   You're  not  a  Bakersfield  girl,  are  you  Mrs. 
Gavins? 

No.   The  first  time  I  was  there,  wasn't  that  the 
night  —  the  first  time  I  was  up  to  visit  my  UC 
club  sister  Arllne  —  and  we  tried  to  get  you  to 
take  us  down  to  Chinatown  that  night,  and  you 
wouldn't  do  it?  There  was  a  big  shooting  scrape. 
A  man  was  killed. 

Bakersfield  was  a  tough  town,  no  fooling  about  it, 
wide  open.   It  had  three  dance  halls  —  the  Standard, 
the  Owl  and  the  Palace,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
parlour  houses. 

Us  kids  of  high  school  age,  why,  we  went  in 
the  saloons  and  anywhere. 

Weren't  there  any  restrictions  on  kids  in  saloons? 
Apparently  not.   I  never  thought  about  it.   I 
used  to  go  in  the  side  door  of  the  Arlington.   There's 
a  lot  of  them  clustered  around  19th  and  Chester. 
Ever  been  to  Bakersfield? 
Well,  I  can't  remember  it. 

Well,  the  main  street  north  and  south  is  Chester 
Avenue.   Crossing  it  downtown  is  19th  Street  and 
clustered  in  the  four  blocks  that  cornered  on 
that,  there  must  have  been  a  dozen  saloons.   They  all 
served  free  lunch,  a  wonderful  free  lunch.  A  few 
of  us  kids,  not  as  a  gang,  but  as  individuals 


Gavins :  would  go  there  and  get  a  free  lunch  and  maybe  drink 
a  glass  of  beer,  once  a  month  [laughs]  or  as  little 
as  we  could  get  away  with.   They  were  real  meals. 
What  I  mean  is  a  whole  boiled  ham  and  a  couple  of 
rows  of  chickens  and  salads  and  everything  of  the 
kind. 

Slot  machines  were  everywhere.   These  dance 
halls  were  regular  dance  halls  like  those  you  see 
in  the  old  movies:   a  Negro  with  a  hard  hat  on  the 
corner  of  his  head  with  an  open  piano  and  some 
empty  or  half-empty  beer  glasses  sitting  around  on 
top,  beating  the  piano,  while  you  paid  two  bits  to 
dance  with  a  girl  on  the  floor.  And  they  went  to 
the  bar  after  each  dance,  and  you  bought  them  a 
drink  for  two  bits  for  yourself  and  them  (they  drank 
tea,  they  must  have  drunk  tea). 

And  they  had  rooms  upstairs  that  were  really, 
well,  houses  of  prostitution  —  whore  houses.  They 
had  a  whole  block  on  K  Street,  that  belonged  to 
Chinatown,  that  had  cribs,  individual  rooms,  opened 
up  with  a  window  on  the  street,  and  the  girls,  black 
and  white,  sat  in  there  and  tried  to  solicit  business. 

There  was  a  switchman  or  a  brakeman  or  a  tool 
dresser  from  the  oil  fields  killed  once  every  couple 
of  weeks,  or  so.   It  was  really  a  tough  town. 
Gambling  was  wide  open. 
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INITIATION  INTO  MANHOOD 

Baum:     How  was  it  to  grow  up  in  a  town  like  that? 

Gavins:   Well,  it's  all  right.   I  had  a  good  time.   I  was 
scared  to  patronize  the  girls,  but  [laughs]  I'd 
go  in  and  have  a  free  lunch  whenever  I  could.   De 
livering  meat  to  a  parlour  house,  I'd  hand  it  to  the 
landlady,  clad  in  a  see-through  gown.   Her,  I 
mean,  and  you  could  get  an  eye-full. 

Baum:    Somebody  told  me  that  quite  a  few  boys  in  the  high 
school  drank  quite  a  bit,  that  that  was  not  unusual. 

Gavins:   It  was  not  unusual.   I  don't  know  how  many  of  them 
did,  because  we  didn't  run  as  a  gang  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  unless  I  played  football  or  baseball. 
I  never  went  down  the  line  with  any  of  them. 

They  used  to  have  some  initiations  but  that's 
not  hardly  decent  to  mention. 

Baum:    Initiation  into  what? 

Gavins:   Why,  I  suppose  you'd  call  it  into  manhood. 

Baum:    Not  a  fraternity  or  a  club  or  anything?  Just  the 
gangs  of  boys? 

Gavins:   Gangs  of  boys  from  the  school  would  take  —  I  heard 
of  a  boy  named  Henry  Church,  he  used  to  play  guard 
beside  me  when  I  played  football.   He  was  a  country 
bumpkin  and  they  took  him  down.   Some  of  the  boys 
came  down  the  line  and  introduced  him  to  that  kind 
of  a  life,  with  a  black  girl  it  brought  luck.   I 
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Gavins:   don't  see  that  it  ever  took  on  him.  He  died  of  TB 
later,  I  understand. 

I  used  to  have  to  go  up  to  the  Arlington  Saloon 
and  get  beans.   I  used  to  get  beans,  free  beans,  in 
the  evening  in  there  once  in  a  while.   Life  wasn't 
very  serious  for  me  then.   I  learned  very  easily 
and  got  into  trouble  sometimes,  lying  about  whether 
I'd  studied  or  not,  kind  of  ridiculous. 

EARL  WARREN  WAS  A  LATE  BLOOMER 

Gavins:       I  don't  think  Earl  Warren  ever  took  part  in  any 
of  that.   I  didn't  see  much  of  Earl.   He  didn't  get 
out  for  atheletics  at  all.   He  was  too  busy. 
Except  one  time,  he  got  out  for  baseball  when  I  first 
went  over  there.   I  got  there  in  the  fall.   I  got 
out  for  football.   Then  come  baseball  season,  I  got 
out  for  baseball  and  Earl  was  out  there.  Now 
Earl  was  a  late  bloomer,  he  was  small. 

Baum:    When  I  saw  the  picture  of  him,  I  couldn't  believe 
it! 

Gavins:   He  didn't  grow  up  ... 

Mrs. 

Gavins:   He  certainly  got  over  it.   He's  an  enormous,  big  man 

now. 
Gavins:   Yes,  he  got  over  it. 

He  was  out  for  baseball.  We  tried  out.   I 
made  the  team  and  he  didn't.  That's  all  there  is  to 
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Mrs. 
Gavins: 


Baum: 


Gavins : 
Mrs. 
Gavins : 

Gavins: 


Gavins:   that.  And  I  wasn't  such  a  hell  of  a  ballplayer, 

either. 

He  must  have  grown  very  rapidly,  even  into  his  first 

year  of  college. 

He  must  have.   Do  you  have  that  graduation  pictu're? 

I've  got  it  here  and  you  can  see  there  was  one 

fellow  there  who  was  smaller. 

[Looking  at  the  picture]  Dennis  Stockton,  Dennis. 

He  died  early. 

Yes,  he  had  a  thumb  that  he  lost  roping  cattle. 

[Looking  at  picture.]  He's  over  on  the  left-hand 

side. 

Baum:    I  think  that's  Earl  there. 

Gavins:   With  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  I  think. 
Baum:    Yes,  that's  him.   He's  not  so  short.  Well,  he  is 

shorter  than  the  others,  but  he's  not  stocky  at  all. 

He's  Just  not  mature  yet. 

BAKERSFIELD  BOYS  AT  CAL 
Gavins:   I  didn't  see  much  of  Earl  then.   But  I  sure  saw 

him  when  I  went  to  Berkeley.   I  hadn't  been  on  the 
campus,  maybe  a  day  or  so  before  he  showed  up,  with 
a  candidate  to  vote  for.  He  was  in  politics  already. 
Baum:    Warren  was  the  candidate,  or  he  had  another  candidate? 
Gavins:   Well,  he  had  a  candidate  that  he  wanted  me  to  vote 
for. 
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Baum:    He  was  a  campaign  manager? 

Gavins:   He  was  a  campaign  manager  and  there  is  a  drugstore 
picture  of  him  which  I  gave  to  Earl  at  the  Fiftieth 
Reunion  in  Bakersfield.  (I  ramrodded  that,  turned  the 
hard  work  over  to  somebody  else  —  mainly  Ruth 
Henley.  )  It's  a  picture  of  an  initiation  to  Skull  and 
Keys.   Now  I  don't  know  if  the  Skull  and  Keys  was  an 
honor  society  or  just  a  drinking  society.   I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  anyhow  it  wasn't  a  dramatic 
or  legal  society  because  Johnny  Stroud  was  in  the 
front  of  the  line,  and  John  was  an  agricultural 
student  and  captain  of  the  football  team  later. 
He  was  a  Bakersfield  boy. 

Earl  was  dressed  in  a  senior  dress  hat,  which 
was  a  ma shed- down  silk  plug  hat. 

Baum:    Oh,  I've  seen  it,  yes,  we  had  one  on  exhibit. 
Gavins:   An  opera  hat,  I  guess  is  what  they  call  them. 

Johnny  just  had  a  cap  on.   I  knew  John  pretty 
well.   John  had  several  ribs  removed,  so  he  wore  a 
great  sole-leather  pad  over  it.   When  he  played 
football  and  got  hit,  it  sounded  like  somebody 
hitting  a  drum. 

I  don't  know  if  Earl  Warren  ever  made  the  real 
honor  society,  which  was  the  Golden  Bear  and  the 
Winged  Helmet. 

You  know,  Stoner  and  Porker,  our  high  school 
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Gavins:   battery,  that  I  played  ball  with  in  high  school, 

they  went  to  California  and  made  the  varsity  team  in 
their  freshman  year.  The  whole  team  came  to  Los 
Angeles  to  play  St.  Vincent's  and  all  of  them  got 
drunk  except  Bill  and  Stoner.   [Laughs]  You  couldn't 
make  Stoner  drunk,  he  always  had  a  lot  of  capacity. 

Baum:    He'd  drink,  but  it  didn't  bother  him? 

Gavins:   It  didn't  bother  him  at  all.   [Both  laugh]  Wonderful! 


Baum: 

Gavins: 

Baum: 

Gavins: 

Mrs. 
Gavins : 

Gavins : 


CAMPUS  ATHLETES 

This  Forker,  he  was  sort  of  a  playboy,  wasn't  he? 
Yes.  He  was  ruined  by  his  college  career. 
Did  he  go  into  campus  politics? 
No,  he  didn't  go  into  anything. 
He  was  a  ball  player. 

Well,  he  pitched  for  the  whole  three  years  —  all 
the  time  he  was  there.   He  could  have  played  profes 
sional  ball,  but  he  didn't  want  to  pitch.   He  was 
lazy. 

He  was  part  Indian,  I  think  he  was.   I've 
seen  his  mother,  met  Mrs.  Forker.  Anyhow,  he  made 
Winged  Helmet  and  Reg  Stoner  made  Golden  Bear. 

But  this  gang  when  they  came  down  here  to  Los 
Angeles,  two  or  three  of  them  immediately  went  into 
professional  ball  when  they  quite  college  or  were 
thrown  out  of  college,  the  team  disrupted.   Stoner 
and  Forker  made  the  varsity  in  their  freshman  year. 


Baum: 


Gavins; 


Baum: 
Gavins: 

Baum: 
Gavins : 


Mrs. 
Gavins » 

Gavins : 


Did  you  have  much  to  do  with  Earl  Warren  when  you 

went  to  college,  because  you  were  two  years'  behind 

him  by  then?  Two  years  difference  is  quite  a  bit 

when  you  get  involved  in  your  college  career. 

Well,  there  was  some  kind  of  a  general  election 

candidate,  maybe  for  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Gal, 

or  something  of  that  kind,  where  freshman  had  a  vote. 

That's  the  only  time  he  ever  contacted  me.   But  he 

was  a  politician,  fairly,  by  that  time. 

Well  now,  I  gather  he  wasn't  a  politician  in  Bakersfield? 

Not  at  all,  no.  No,  he  was  pretty  busy,  from  what 

I  hear. 

What  was  he  so  busy  at? 

Delivering  papers,  and  train-crew-calling  for  the 

S.P.  .  .  .  no,  he  couldn't  have  called  and  gone  to 

school.  Maybe  in  the  summertime  he  could  as  I  did 

for  the  Santa  Fe  in  Needles. 

Maybe  his  father  kept  him  busy. 

I  can  believe  that,  too.   I  don't  know  if  they  lent 

him  any  help  to  get  through  college  or  not.   He 

worked  and  maybe  saved  his  money  to  pay  his  way 

through. 

To  go  to  Cal  in  those  days  wasn't  expensive 
unless  you  were  taking  a  scientific  course,   like 
geology  or  mining  or  electrical  engineering  or  civil 
engineering.   Then  they  had  lab  fees  that  took  some 
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Gavins:   money,  but  not  very  much. 

OFF  CAMPUS  JOBS 

Baum:    But  where  did  you  live?  That  would  be  a  cost. 

Gavins:   [Laughs]  I  lived  like  a  bum,  the  first  year  or  so. 

Several  of  us  boys  had  a  vacant  room  on  Center  Street, 
upstairs  over  a  store.  We  slept  on  the  floor  on 
mattresses.   I  worked  in  a  restaurant  for  a  while 
as  a  kitchen  helper. 

It  was  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  Key  Route 
Line.   In  those  days  the  electric  cars  ran  and 
stopped  up  against  University,  no,  not  University 
Avenue.   It's  the  one  that  crosses  .  .  . 

Baum:    University  and  Shattuck? 

Gavins:   University  and  Shattuck,  yes.  They'd  run  along 

there.   When  I  went  there  they  had  steam  locomotives 
on  the  competing  S.P.  commuter  lines. 

Well,  anyhow  I  got  this  Job.   My  Job  in  this 
place  —  it  was  really  a  "dirty  spoon"  place.   It 
had  a  Swede  cook-waiter  that  could  hardly  understand 
English,  a  Dutchman  that  couldn't  do  much  better. 
They'd  always  want  to  know  something  but  after  you 
told  them,  they  followed  your  explanation  step  by 
step  and  said,  "Yes,  yes,  I  know  that."  When  you 
got  through  you  found  out  that  they  knew  more  of 
that  than  you  did,  but  that's  the  way  they  pretended 
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Gavins:   anyhow.   They  served  short  orders:   pie  and  sandwiches 
and  coffee,  and  half  coffee  and  half  milk,  and  they 
served  soup. 

My  Job  was  to  prepare  vegetables  for  soup. 
I  could  come  in  any  time  before  midnight  and  do  it. 
Anytime  we  wanted  to  eat  something  different  than 
the  run-of-the-mill  of  the  restaurant,  why  we  could 
go  in  the  market  next  door  and  buy  a  steak  or 
anything.  A  T-bone  was  15  cents,  and  you  could  fry 
it  yourself. 

The  place  was  run  by  a  man  named  Jack  Darragh, 
and  he  was  a  real  Socialist.  He'd  hire  anybody  — 
an  Indian  with  feathers  —  if  he  wanted  a  job  and 
Jack  had  a  Job  for  him. 

So  I  took  the  Job.   I*d  come  in  anytime  in  the 
evening  and  prepare  the  vegetables  for  soup.   They 
made  a  great  big  kettle  of  soup  —  about  that  big 
around  and  about  that  deep.   I  prepared  the  vegetables, 
the  carrots,  and  potatoes  and  onions,  and  things  of 
that  kind.   But  I  found  out  that  they  had  an  apple 

peeler. 

They  made  their  own  pies  and  they  made  their 
own  soap.   He  made  his  own  soap  from  the  drippings 
off  of  the  frying.  They  fried  ham  or  eggs  and  scraped 
the  grease  off  onto  a  trough  and  it'd  run  off  into  a 
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Gavins:   bucket.   Once  a  week,  Jack  would  make  soap  in  a 
pan  out  of  this  grease  and  lye  —  soft  soap  like 
your  grandmother  and  great-great-great-grandmother 
made. 

MECHANICAL  POTATO  PEELER 

Gavins:   He  made  pies.   They  had  an  apple-peeler  back  there 
and  I  found  out  that  by  disconnecting  the  linkage 
on  the  thing,  I  could  peel  potatoes  with  it;  take 
the  potatoes  here,  and  turn  a  crank  and  run  this 
cutting  thing  along  by  hand.   It  took  the  potatoes' 
peels  off  very  nicely,  took  all  the  hide  off  of  them. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  an  hour's  job  for  my  fee. 
But  I  got  so  I  could  do  it  in  about  thirty-five 
minutes. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  was  supposed  to  help 
scrub  the  joint  out.   It  was  a  long,  long  row  of 
seats,  stools,  then  a  little  short  ell  at  the  end. 
We  had  to  scrub  that  out.   I  was  supposed  to  get  a 
dollar  and  a  half  for  that,  I  think  it  was.   But  I 
farmed  it  out  to  another  kid  and  gave  him  four 
bits  on  the  side.   So  all  I  did  was  prepare  the  .  .  . 

Baumi    You  were  an  entrepreneur  there!   Were  you  a  Socialist? 

Gavins:   Oh,  I  wasn't  anything. 

Baum:    I  wondered  if  there  was  any  activity,  in  the  way  of 
political  action,  there  at  that  time. 
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Gavins: 
Mrs. 
Gavins : 


Gavins : 


Mrs. 
Gavins : 

Baum: 


Gavins 


Baum: 


Gavins: 


Baum: 


Gavins: 


No,  not  really. 

We  went  to  college  to  have  a  good  time,  not  to 

reform  the  world. 

The  girls  went  to  get  a  man.   Some  of  them  succeeded 

brilliantly. 

I  only  had  to  go  two  years.   [Laughs] 

That's  where  you  met,  at  college?   What  was  the 

name  of  this  restaurant? 

I  think  it  was  called  "Jack's  Place."  Now  I'm  not 

sure,  but  I  think  that  was  what  it  was  called. 

We've  gotten  some  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  old 

places.   I  don't  remember  that  one. 

I  haven't  been  down  on  Shattuck  Street  in  Berkeley 

for  years  and  years. 

It's  all  changed  now,  you  know.   They  took  out  the 

tracks  and  everything. 

It  couldn't  help  but  be  changed,  everything  else 

has  changed . 
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A  CLERGYMAN'S  FAMILY 

Baum:      How  did  your  family  get  to  Bakersfield? 

Vaughan:   Well,  I  came  from  Minnesota.   I  went  to  grammar  school  there 
and  came  out  here.  My  father  was  a  Methodist  clergyman  and 
he  had  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Bakersfield,  which  had 
just  been  built  at  that  time.   The  building  is  still  there. 
It  is  on  the  corner  of  H  Street  and  Truxton  Avenue. 

I'd  gone  to  grammar  school,  of  course,  in  Minnesota  and 
came  out  here  and  entered  high  school  in  Bakersfield. 

Baum:      What  year  did  your  family  come  out? 

Vaughan:   That  was  in  1904  when  they  went  to  Bakersfield. 

Baum:      Had  your  father  been  a  clergyman  in  Minnesota? 

Vaughan:   Yes,  eleven  years. 

Baum:      How  did  he  select  Bakersfield,  do  you  know? 

Vaughan:   Yes,  my  mother  wanted  to  come  out  to  California.   She  was 

tired  of  that  cold  weather  out  there,  although  she  had  been 
raised  with  it,  (she  was  a  Canadian)  and  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  come  out  here. 

He  didn't  come  straight  to  Bakersfield,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.   He  first  went  to  the  little  town  of  Banning,  October 
1903.   The  church  officers  said  that  they'd  have  a  place  for 
him  the  next  year—a  better  place  (Banning  wasn't  much  of  a 


place).  And  so  the  next  year,  he  went  to  Bakersfield.   It 
was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  him  selecting  as  taking  what  there 
was—that  was  usually  the  position  of  a  clergyman  at  that 
time.   He  was  there  in  Bakersfield  for  the  whole  four  years  I 
was  in  high  school.   Then  he  came  down  south;  he  went  to 
Santa  Monica  and  then  to  Los  Angeles. 

Baum:      So  your  family  stayed  in  Bakersfield  just  that  four  years? 

Vaughan:   They  were  there  just  the  four  years  I  was  in  high  school. 

Baum:      I  see.   Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

Vaughan:    I  have  a  brother  and  he  taught  in  Los  Angeles  High  School  for 
something  like  thirty  years.  My  sister  is  married  and  has 
two  sons.   She  graduated  from  Santa  Monica  High  School  one  year 
after  I  graduated  from  Bakersfield.   She  went  to  U.S.C. 

CLASS  OF  1908--PHOTOGRAPH 

I  was  one  of  a  group  that  went  up  to  the  University  of 
California.   Several  from  our  class  went  up  there.   (Looking 
at  high  school  picture.)  There's  the  class  there.   Out  of 
the  Class  of  1908,  five  of  us  went  to  the  University  of 
California,  five  of  the  boys.  All  of  them  graduated  from 
there,  except  this  one.   Now  they  didn't  go  up  there  immediately, 
but  these  four  did.  (Stoner,  Vaughan,  Warren,  and  Forker.) 
This  man  (Gavins)  had  to  stay  out  and  get  some  money.   He  worked 
on  the  railroad  for  a  while,  then  went  up  there  and  he  graduated 
there . 

This  is  Wilfred  Forker;  he  didn't  graduate  up  there.   He 


stayed  there  a  few  years,  and  then  got  work  down  here. 

This  is  Reginald  Stoner,  you  may  know  about  him.   He 

became  a  vice-president  of  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  charge 

of  production.   This  man  (Forker)  was  a  drilling  foreman  under 

him.  And  Omar  Gavins  was  the  inventor  of  the  Gavins  deep  well 

bailer,  a  very  important  device  for  cleaning  out  oil  wells 

and  bringing  them  back  into  production. 

Baum:      (Looking  again  at  picture.)  This  boy  over  here  died. 
Vaughan:   He  died;  he  died  about  1912,  I  don't  remember  exactly.   I  saw 

him  in  1911  and  I  understand  he  died  about  a  year  or  two  later. 
Baum:      What  was  his  name? 
Vaughan:    Denton  Stockton. 

Baum:      He  looks  less  robust  than  the  rest  of  you  already.... 
Vaughan:   He  was  very  small.   He  looks  short  there,  but  notice  that  he 

is  up  on  the  step  and  still  he  looks  small. 
Baum:      You  all  look  so  mature  for  high  school  students.   I  don't  know 

if  it's  because  you're  all  better  dressed  than  the  high  school 

students  of  today. . .or. .. 
Vaughan:   That's  one  thing,  we're  not  especially  dressed  for  that  picture. 

That ' s  the  way  we  went  to  school . 

Baum:      And  the  girls... all  well-dressed  there? 
Vaughan:    (Chuckles)  Well,  they  didn't  look  like  some  of  the  girls  look 

now. 
Baum:      No,  they  certainly  don't.   They  look  like  young  ladies,  all 

ready  to  take  their  place  in  society  (laughs). 

Now  I'd  like  a  little  more  about  yourself  before  we  get 

into  the  school. 


Baum: 

Vaughan: 

Baum: 

Vaughan: 

Baum: 

Vaughan: 


Vaughan:   I  went  from  high  school  to  the  University  of  California. 

Here  is  a  biographical  note  in  American  Men  o_f  Science  put 

out  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

It  tells  more  or  less  what  I  did. 

What  issue  is  this,  what  I'd  like  to  do  is  just  make  a  copy 

of  it. 

It's  the  llth  Edition. 

We'll  put  a  copy  of  this  in  front  of  your  interview. 

Now  this  one  down  here  is  my  younger  son. 

Professor  Philip  Alfred  Vaughan  is  your  son! 

Yes,  see  (showing  the  listing) .. .professor  of  physical  chemistry, 

at  Rutgers  University.   ...the  scholastic  record  ...he  (gives 

a  little  proud  laugh)  was  really  ...quite  well  up;  He  took 

his  doctorate  at  Cal  Tech  here  and  he  had  the  Hale  Fellowship, 

working  under  Pauling,  a  famous  man  and  working  on  a  very 

famous  project,  the  determination  of  the  molecular  structure 

of  proteins.  He's  quite  a  scholar. 

COLLEGE  OF  MINING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 

Baum:      Let's  see  now,  you  graduated  in  geology  in  1912. 

Vaughan:    1912.  Mining  engineering,  specializing  in  geology.   In 

mining  engineering  the  student  specializes  in  exploration, 
which  includes  geology,  in  exploitation,  which  is  getting 
the  ore  out  of  the  ground,  or  in  metallurgy,  which  is  the 
treatment  of  the  metals  or  recovery  of  the  metals  from  their 
ores. 

Baum:      Those  are  all  separate  departments  now. 

Vaughan:   They  were  just  separating  them  at  that  time.  Now  I  took  the 


From:   The  American  Men  of  Science,  llth  Edition  1965 
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MHfcellam  during  stress;  biochemistry  of  hibernation.  Addre«:  U.S.  Air 
For.-*  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine,  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  78235. 


N,  DR.  EDWARD  KEMP,  b.  East  Las  Vegas,  N.Mex,  NOT.  16,  08; 
•    U.  c.  J.    PLANT  PATHOLOGY.    B.S,  New  Mexico  State,  29;  M.S,  Ore. 
>  Col,  32;  Dorr  fel,  Minnesota,  32-33,  Ph.D.  (plant  path),  42.   Jr.  plant 
nine  Inspector,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr,  24-30,  asst.  horticulturist,  soil  Con 
ner*    serv,  34-36.  agent,  bur.  plant  Indust,  37-41,  plant  pathologist,  44-47; 
uunr.  high  sch,  N.Mex,  33-34;  plant  path,  Minnesota,  38-37;  swam,  prof,  Va. 
Fur/tech,  41-43,  exten.  plant  pathologist,  43-44;  PLANT  PATHOLOGIST, 
HP   STA,  OREGON  STATE,  47-   Guggenheim  Found,  fel,  Inst.  Phytopath. 
•••    Netherlands,  54-55;  N.Z.  Dept.  Sci.  6  Indust.  Res.  sr.  res.  fel.  soil 
iwrobiul,  plant  diseases  dlv,  Auckland,  N.Z,  64-65.    Fel.  AAAS;  Phytopath. 
*»  ,  Sue.  Plant  Physlol;  Bot.  Soc.   Vegetable  diseases;  diseases  of  small 
fruits;  physiology  of  pathogenic  organisms.   Address:  Agricultural  Bxpert- 
n»«  Station,  Oregon  State  University,  Corrallls.  Ore.  97331. 

VAUGHAN,  E(DWTN)  MARVIN,  b.  Matoka,  W.Va,  Dec.  1,  21;  m.  42;  c.  4. 
PHYSICS.  B.S,  Va.  Polytech,  43,  M.S,  49.   Instr.  physics,  Va.  Polytech,  46- 
47.  electronic  engr,  appl.  physics  lab,  Hopkins,  48-49;  prof,  physics  t  chmn. 
•VTX,  St.  Ambrose  Col,  49-63;  PHYS.  SCL  ADMINSTR,  RES.  OFF,  RES.  ft 
DEVELOP.  DIRECTORATE,  U.  S.  ARMY  WEAPONS  COMMAND,  63-   Con- 
Milt.  ft  ed.  adv.  Instrument  &  life  support  dlv,  Bendlx  Corp,  95-63.    Instr, 
NATO  Spec.  Weapons  Sch,  Germany,  52-53,  U.S.A,  42-46,  51-53,  Res,  46- 
51,  54-,  Lt.  Col.    AAAS;  Asn.  Physics  Teachers;  Ord.  Asn;  Soc.  Eng.  Ed; 
btst.  Elec.  It  Electronics  Eng.   Research  administration;  biophysics;  energy 
conversion;  quantum  electronics.    Address:  Research  Office,  Research  & 
Development  Directorate,  U.S.  Army  Weapons  Command,  Rock  Island,  111. 
61101. 

VAUGHAN,  EVAN  W(ILUAM),  see  10th  ed,  Phys.  ft  Biol.  Vola,  deceased  64. 

VAUGHAN.  FRANCIS  B(OYD).  b.  Worcester.  Mass,  Mar.  7,  11;  m.  41;  c.  3. 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING.    S.B,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech,  33.   Chem.  engr,  E.I. 
DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  ft  CO,  Del,  33-38,  supt,  W.Va,  38-42,  tech.  spe 
cialist,  Del.  43,  chief  supvr,  Wash,  44-45,  supt,  45-46,  res.  mgr,  ammonia 
dept.  46-50,  sect,  mgr,  polychem.   dept,  50-59,  MEM.  DEVELOP.  DEPT, 
60-    Res.  assoc,  metall.  lab,  Chicago,  42;  asst.  supt,  Clinton  Labs,  Tenn. 
43-44.   Chem.  Soc;  Soc.  Plastics  Eng.   High  pressure  syntheses;  plastics 
applications;  corporate  planning  and  analysts.   Address:  Development  Dept, 
E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

.VAUGHAN,  DR.  F(RANCIS)  E(DWARD),  b.  Ludden,  N.Dak,  Sept.  12,  89;  m.  20; 

I  c    3.   GEOLOGY.    B.S.  California,  12,  fel,  15-16,  M.S,  16,  Ph.D.(geol),  18. 
Mining  engr.  Aril,  12-14;  geologist,  N.Am.  Oil  Co.  Calif,  14-15;  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  Combine,  18-30;  consult,  geophysiclst,  31-33,  39:  geologist. 
Shell  Oil  Co,  33-38;  pres.  ft  sr.  partner,  V.  <t  E.  MFG.  CO,  40-62,  PRES, 
62-    AAAS:  Asn.  Petrol.  Geol;  Inst.  Mln,  Metall.  It  Petrol.  Eng.    Petroleum 
geology;  geophysics:  gravimetric  and  selsmometrlc  methods;  development 
and  manufacture  of  geophysical  apparatus,  drafting  equipment  and  special 
precision  instruments.    Address:  3476  E.  Lombardy  Rd,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
91107. 

VAUGHAN,  PROF.  GEORGE,  b.  Decatur,  Tex,  Mar.  5,  21;  m.  45;  c.  2.    PHYS 
ICAL  CHEMISTRY.    B.S,  N.  Tex.  State  Col,  42,  M.S,  47;  Ph.D.(chem),  Pur 
due,  54.    Res.  chemist,  Eli  Lilly  ft  Co,  47-48;  asst.  prof.  CHEM,  MISSIS 
SIPPI,  53  -55,  assoc.  prof,  55-60,  PROF,  60-,  dlr.  Nat.  Sci.  Found,  insts,  57- 
61.    C.W.S,  42-46,  1st  Lt.    Chem.  Soc.    Kinetics;  thermodynamics  of  solu 
tions.    Address:  P.O.  Box  35,  University,  Miss.  38677. 

VAUGHAN,  PROF.  GEORGE  ALLEN,  b.  Little  Rock,  Ark,  Apr.  16,  10;  m.  34; 
'.2.    PHYSIOLOGY.    A.B,  Arkansas,  31,  A.M,  48.    Instr,  Arkansas,  47; 
«3t.  prof.  BIOL,  CENT.  METHODIST  COL,  48-52,  ASSOC.  PROF,  52- 
U.S.A,  44-46.    Physiology  of  minor  sense  organs;  microbiology;  photody- 
namic  action.    Address:  201  N.  Vine  St.  Fayette,  Mo.  65248. 

VAUGHAN,  HENRY  EARLE,  b.  Yonkers,  N.Y,  Feb.  3,  12;  m.  38;  c.  2.    ELEC-% 
TRICAL  ENGINEERING.    B.S,  Cooper  Union,  33.    Tech.  asst,  BELL  TEL.     M 
LABS,  INC,  28-33,  mem.  tech.  staff,  33-58,  dir.  eysts.  res,  58-62,  DIR.        r 
ELECTRONIC  SWITCHING  SYSTS,  62-    Fel.  Inst.  Elec.  4  Electronics  Eng. 
Switching  and  communication  systems.    Address:  Bell  Telephone  Labs,  Inc, 
Naperville.  111.  60540. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  HENRY  FfRIEZE),  b.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  Oct.  12,  89;  m.  14; 
i    1.    PUBLIC  HEALTH.    B.S,  Michigan,  12,  M.S,  13,  Dr.P.H,  18.    Assoc. 
orof.  pub.  health,  Wayne,  15-37,  prof,  37-41;  lectr,  MICHIGAN,  22-41,  prof. 
,«jij.  health,  chmn.  dept.  pub.  health  practice  ft  dean  SCH.  PUB.  HEALTH,  41- 
«0.  EMER.  DEAN,  61-    City  cmnr.  health,  Detroit,  Mich,  18-41;  lectr,  Van- 
Jerbilt.  35-41.    Consult,  U.S.  Air  Force.     Trustee,  W.K.  Kellogg  Found,  31- 
«4em,  adv.  coun,  U.S.  Pub.  Health  Serv,  42-48;  chmn,  Nat.  Health  Contest 

•>i  L  pres,  Nat.  Sanit.  Found.  44-  Sanit.C,  17-19,  Capt.  Fel.  Pub.  Health 
\»n.(pres.  25).  Epidemiology;  sanitary  science.  Address:  1126  Fair  Oaks, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich  48104. 

v  MIGHAN,  PROF    H(ERBERT)  E(DWARD),  b.  Ogdensburg,  N.Y,  Feb.  18,  11; 
..    47.    MATHEMATICS.    B.S,  Michigan,  32,  A.M,  33,  Ph.D.(math),  35. 
.  HIT.  MATH,  Brown,  35-36;  Lloyd  fel,  Michigan,  36-37;  Instr,  ILLINOIS, 

HHANA.  37-41,  assoc,  41-45,  asst.  prof,  45-52,  assoc.  prof,  52-60, 
'•HOF,  60-,  UNIV.  CMT.  ON  SCH.  MATH.  PROJ.  ED,  56-    Math.  Soc;  Math. 
AMI;  Asn.  Symbolic  Logic.    Topology;  abstract  spaces.    Address:  Dept.  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  61822. 

•  MIGHAN.  JAMES  LESLIE,  Chem.  Eng,  see  10th  ed,  Phys.  It  Biol.  Vols. 

•  M  CHAN.  DR.  JAMES  R(OBERT),  JR,  b.  Savannah,  Ga,  Dec.  2,  17;  m.  39; 

5     ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    A.B.  Duke,  40;  Ph.D.(org.  chem).  Rochester, 
»«     Koppers  Co.  fel,  Mellon  Inst,  39-41;  asst.  chem,  Rochester.  41-44;  org. 
•wmlst.  AM.  CYANAMID  CO,  44-55,  GROUP  LEADER  CHEM.  RES, 
'  •  OERLE  LABS.  55-    Am.  Qhem.  Soc;  Brit.  Chem.  Soc.    Mechanism  of  the 
.  'aisen  reactions:  chemotherapeutlc  use  of  pentavalent  arsenic:  chemother 


apy  of  infectious  and  non- infectious  diseases;  antihlstamines  and  broncho- 
dilators;  anttdiurMics,  peptlde  synthesis;  enzyme  Inhibitors;  hypotenslves; 
diuretics;  tranquillzers.  Address:  Lederle  Labs,  American  Cyanamid  Co, 
Pearl  River,  N.Y.  10*65. 

VAUGHAN,  PROF.  JAMES  ROLAND,  b.  Allentown,  Pa,  June  7,  28;  m.  50;  c.  2. 
MICROBIOLOGY,  BIOCHEMISTRY.    B.S,  Muhlenberg  Col,  52;  M.S,  Lehlgh, 
54,  Ph.D.fblol).  61.    Instr.  MtCROBtOL,  MUHLENBERG  COL,  56-60,  asst. 
prof,  40-62,  assoc.  prof,  62-67,  PROF,  67-,  HEAD  DEPT,  65-    U.S.N,  46- 

48.  AAAS;  Soc.  Mlcroblol;  Chem.  Soc;  Soc.  Cell  Biol.    MlcrobUl  physiology, 
aerobiology  and  biochemistry  of  mucopolysaccharldes  and  bacterial  pig 
ments.   Address:  Dept.  of  Biology,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 
18104. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  JOHN  D(DCON),  b.  Clarksvlll.,  Va,  Mar.  3,  25;  m.  62.    PHYSI 
CAL  CHEMISTRY.    B.S,  Col.  William  It  Mary,  50;  Ph.D. (chem),  Illinois,  S4. 
Asst.  phys.  chem,  Dlinols,  50-51,  Atomic  Energy  Cron,  51-54;  res.  chemist, 
chem.  dept,  exp.  sta,  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  It  Co,  54-58;  asst.  prof.  PHYS. 
CHEM,  Va.  Polytech,  59-62;  Hawaii,  62-64;  ASSOC.  PROF,  COLORADO 
STATE,  64-    U.8.N.A.F,  42-46.  Chem.  Soc.   Hot  atom  chemistry  of  carbon; 
physical  properties  of  heterocycles;  quantum  chemistry.  Address:  Dept.  of 
Chemistry,  Colorado  State  University,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  JOHN  H(EATH),  b.  Richmond,  Va,  Nov.  11,  21;  m.  46;  c.  4. 
IMMUNOLOGY,  MEDICINE.    A.B,  Harvard,  42,  M.D,  45.   Intern  med,  Peter 
Bent  Brlgham  Hosp,  Boston,  Mass,  45-46,  resident  4  fel,  48-51;  Nat.  Res. 
Coun.  fel.  med.  sci,  col.  physicians  ft  surgeons,  Columbia,  51-53;  asst.  prof, 
med,  Med.  Col.  Va,  53-58;  assoc.  prof.  med.  It  asst.  prof,  bact,  SCH.  MED. 
It  DENT,  ROCHESTER,  58-63,  PROF.  MED.  It  HEAD  DIV.  IMMUNOL.  It  IN 
FECTIOUS  DISEASES.  63-   Consult,  Nat.  Insts.  Health,  56-   Med.C,  U.S.A, 
46-48.   Soc.  Clin.  Invest;  Asn.  Am.  Physicians;  Asn.  Immunol;  Rheumatism 
Asn;  Col.  Physicians;  Acad.  Allergy  (pres,  66-67).   Immunological  phenom 
ena  in  Internal  medicine;  allergy;  arthritis;  hemolytlc  disease.   Address:  44 
Golfslde  Pkwy,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14610. 

VAUGHAN,  OR  JOHN  THOMAS,  b.  Tuskegee,  Ala,  Feb.  6,  32;  m.  58;  c.  3. 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE.    D.V.M,  Auburn,  55,  M.S,  63.    Instr.  LARGE 
ANIMAL  SURG.  It  MED,  AUBURN,  55-59,  asst  prof,  59-65,  ASSOC.  PROF, 
65-   Vet.  Med.  Asn;  Asn.  Equine  Practitioners;  Asn.  Vet.  Clinicians.    Large 
animal  and  equine  surgery  and  medicine.    Address:  Large  Animal  Clinic, 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830. 

VAUGHAN,  J(OSEPH)  A(LVIN),  Chem,  see  10th  ed,  Phys.  ft  Biol.  Vols. 

VAUGHAN,  PROF.  L(ILLIAN)  L(EE),  Mech.  Eng,  see  10th  ed,  Phys.  ft  Biol. 
Vols. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  MARTHA,  b.  Dodgevllle,  Wis,  Aug.  4,  26;  m.  51;  c.  3.    BIO 
CHEMISTRY.    Ph.B,  Chicago,  44;  M.D,  Yale,  49.    Fel.  ft  asst.  Instr.  res. 
med,  Pennsylvania,  51-52;  Nat.  Res.  Coun.  fel,  NAT.  HEART  INST,  52-54, 
sr.  asst.  surgeon,  54-57,  surgeon,  57-60,  sr.  surgeon,  60-62,  MED.  DIR, 
62-    Mem,  metab.  study  sect,  dlv.  res.  grants,  U.S.  Pub.  Health  Serv,  65- 
Soc.  Biol.  Chem;  Soc.  Clin.  Invest.   Adipose  tissue  metabolism;  mechanism 
uf  hormone  action.   Address:  National  Heart  Institute,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  O(LIVER)  W(ILBERN),  b.  Leland,  MlM,  Aug.  25,  28;  m.  50; 
c.  3.   BIOCHEMISTRY.   B.S,  Miss.  State,  53,  M.S,  M;  Texas  AftM,  55;  Ph.D. 
(blochem),  California,  Berkeley,  59.   Asst.  animal  husb,  Miss.  State,  53-54; 
blochem.  ft  nutrtt,  Texas  AftM,  54-55;  blochem,  California,  Berkeley,  55-59; 
sect,  head  Infant  nutrlt,  Ross  Labs.  Dlv,  Abbott  Labs,  59-62,  dlr.  blochem.  ft 
nutrlt.  res,  62-64,  head  field  eval,  sci.  dlv,  64;  dlr.  qual.  control,  Ames  Co. 
Dlv,  MILES  LABS,  INC,  65,  mgr.  qual.  control  develop,  65-66,  DIR.  QUAL. 
CONTROL,  66-   U.S.A,  51-52,  Sgt.   Chem.  Soc;  Soc.  Qual.  Control.   Systems 
and  methods  for  quality  control  of  drugs,  chemicals,  foods  and  related  prod 
ucts;  metabolic  pathways;  Infant  nutrition.    Address:  Miles  Labs,  Inc,  1127 
Myrtle  St,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

''VAUGHAN,  PROF.  PHTLTP  ACLFRED),  b.  Palo  Alto,  calif,  sept  21,  23; 

k    m.  45;  c.  2.    PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.    B.A,  Pomona  Col,  43;  Ph.D.(chem), 
*  Calif.  Inst.  Tech,  49.    Chemist,  Union  Oil  Co.  Calif,  43-46;  Hale  fel,  Calif. 
Inst.  Tech,  49-50;  asst  prof.  CHEM,  RUTGERS,  50-56,  assoc.  prof,  56-61, 
PROF,  61-   Chem.  Soc;  Crystallog.  Asn.    Crystal  and  molecular  structure; 
x-ray  crystallography;  structure  and  properties  of  solutions.   Address: 
Dept.  of  Chemistry,  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
08903. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  STUART  L,  b.  Rexvllle,  N.Y,  July  5,  00;  m.  26;  c.  3.    HEMA- 
TOLOGY.  B.S. ft  M.D,  Buffalo,  24;  Ph.D.(path),  HorthwMtern,  31.    Instr, 
Buffalo,  25-29;  path,  Northwestern,  29-31;  assoc   med.  ft  Instr   bact,  STATE 
UNTV.  N.Y.  BUFFALO,  31-36,  assoc,  36-39,  asst.  prof,  med,  39-48,  prof, 
clln.  path,  48-50,  assoc.  clln.  prof.  MED,  50-55,  CLIN.  PROF,  56-,  head 
dlv.  clln.  path,  55-65.   Asst,  Buffalo  Gen.  Hosp,  26-29,  spec,  asst,  31-38, 
bacteriologist,  31-36,  clln.  pathologist,  36-66,  asst.  attend,  physician,  38- 

49,  physician,  49-66,  consult,  physician,  66-;  pathologist,  Wesley  Mem. 
Hosp,  Chicago,  111,  29-31;  attend,  hematologlst,  Buffalo  Children's  Hosp,  46- 
54.  Dipl,  Am.  Bd.  Internal  Med,  41;  Am.  Bd.  Path,  60.   AAAS;  fel.  Soc.  Clln. 
Path;  Am.  Soc.  Internal  Med;  Am.  Soc.  Hemat;  tel.  Am.  Med.  Asn;  fel.  Col. 
Physicians;  fel.  Col.  Am.  Path;  Fedn.  Clln.  Res;  fel.  bit  Soc.  Hemat.   Med 
ical  sciences.    Address:  187  Llnwood  Ave,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14209. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  TERRY  A(LFRED),  b.  Los  An-eles,  Calif,  May  5,  28;  m.  50; 
c.  2.   VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.    B.A,  Pomona  Col,  50;  M.A,  Claremont 
Cols,  52;  Ph.D,  Kansas,  58.   Asst.  tool,  Kansas,  52-54,  56-58,-  asst.  biologist, 
COLORADO  STATE,  58-64,  ASSOC.  BIOLOGIST,  64-   Chem.C,  U.S.A.  54-56. 
Soc.  Mammal;  Cooper  Ornlth.  Soc.   Chiropteran  and  rodent  ecology;  func 
tional  morphology.   Address:  Dept.  of  Range  Science,  Colorado  State  Univer 
sity,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 

VAUGHAN,  DR.  VICTOR  C(LARErJCE),  m,  b.  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  19,  19; 
m.  41;  c.  3.    PEDIATRICS.    A.B,  Harvard,  39,  M.D,  43.    Instr.  PEDIAT,  sch. 
med.  Yale,  46-47.  49-50,  asst.  prof,  50-52;  res.  fel,  Harvard  Med.  Sch,  47. 


regular  course  in  mining  engineering,  but  I  took  a  lot  of 
elective  work  in  geology.  We  had  to  write  a  thesis,  even  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  at  that  time,  and  they  still  do.  Later 
I  returned  to  the  University  and  took  my  doctor's  degree  there 
in  1918. 

Baum:      Can  you  recall  who  some  of  your  major  professors  were? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes.  Professor  Lawson  is  quite  a  famous  character.  I 
don't  know  if  you  ever  heard  of  him. 

Baum:      Oh,  surely.  Yes,  indeed. 

Vaughan:   He  was  the  one  under  whom  I  took  my  major  work,  and  I  am 

currently  preparing  a  biography  of  him.  I  have  it  all  written 
and  have  arranged  for  its  publication. 

Baum:      When  will  that  be  finished? 

Vaughan:   Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  all  written  now.  I've  had  some 
delays  because  of  two  reasons.  My  wife  had  a  long  illness; 
then  another  thing,  I'm  still  active  in  my  business.   Now  it 
is  only  recently,  in  the  last  year,  that  I've  been  getting 
other  people  into  such  shape  that  I  can  go  away  and  leave  the 
business.  Of  course  that's  what  you've  got  to  do,  you've 
got  to  train  other  people  to  carry  on  a  business.  You  don't 
live  forever  (chuckle). 

Baum:      Well,  we  are  working  on  University  history,  so  that  your  bio 
graphy  will  be  quite  a  contribution  to  our  work. 

Vaughan:   I  tried  to  get  the  University  to  publish  it. 

Baum:      U.  C.  Press? 

Vaughan:   I  sent  the  whole  manuscript  up  there  to  the  University  Press 
and  they  said  they  didn't  want  to  start  a  precedent.  They 


didn't  want  to  have  other  people. .. .they  have  some  other  good 
men  up  there  too  and  they  didn't  want  to  have  a  flood  of 
biographies,  and  so  they  wouldn't  publish  it.   It'll  be 
published  all  right. 

Baum:      Good.  We'll  look  forward  to  that.   Well  then,  I  don't  have 

to  ask  you  about  Professor  Lawson  because  I  expect  you've  put 
that  all  down  in  good  order. 

Vaughan:   That'll  all  be  down,  yes.   I  was  able  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  him  from  a  brother  who  survived  him  and  then, 
his  son,  his  eldest  son,  Andrew  Werner  Lawson,  he  was  better 
known  as  Werner  to  distinguish  him  from  the  "old  man"  who  was 
Andrew  C.  Lawson.  He  (Werner)  died  about  two  years  ago,  just 
about  this  time  of  the  year.   I  got  a  Christinas  card  from  him 
and  the  next  thing  I  heard  about  him,  he'd  died. 
(Pause) 

Baum:      You  were  in  the  sciences... 

OUTSTANDING  CLASSMATES— CLASS  OF  1912 

Vaughan:    That's  true,  and  so  people  often  ask  me  about  Earl  Warren  and 

say,  "Well,  how  do  you  size  him  up?"  and  so  forth.   I  say,  Earl 
Warren  was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  sciences.   I  was,  that 
was  my  life,  working  in  the  sciences.   It  is  hard  to  make  a 
comparison  there. 

Baum:      So  you  didn't  see  Earl  Warren  at  U.C.  as  much  as  you  had  before. 

Vaughan:   No,  not  as  much  as  I  had  before.  We  were  not  together  in  any 
classes  during  the  whole  four  years  we  were  there. 

Baum:      I'd  wondered  how  separate  the  different  disciplines  were  in 
those  days. 


Vaughan:   Oh  yes.   The  mining  engineering,  all  the  engineering  courses, 
had  rather  rigorous  schedules  that  you  had  to  follow.   He 
was  doing  pre-legal  work  which  permits  many  elective  studies. 
It's  not  as  rigorous  in  many  ways.   But  I  saw  him  there. 
I've  seen  him  from  time  to  time  since. 

Baum:      That  was  probably  the  most  illustrious  class  the  University 
of  California  has  ever  had. 

Vaughan:   Well,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  men  there  who  were..., 

at  least  made  their  way.   Some  men  who  did  the  best  work  are 
heard  of  very  little.   Tracy  Storer,  for  instances,  in 
zoology.   You  hear  very  little  of  him. 

Baum:      Oh,  we  hear  about  him  at  the  University. 

Vaughan:   Another  one  was  Russell  Stafford,  who  made  quite  a  name  in  an 
entirely  different  field.   He  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston- -a  very  distinguished  position,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  positions  that  a  clergyman  could 
have  in  this  country,  as  a  clergyman. 

Baum:      I  didn't  know  that.  That's  a  brand  new  piece  of  information. 

Vaughan:   The  Old  South  Church,  a  famous  old  church  in  Boston. 

Baum:      I  suppose  you  wouldn't  have  come  in  contact  with  him,  as  a 
student,  much. 

Vaughan:   Not  very  much,  but  I  did,  rather  more  than  some  other  people, 
because  he  and  I  were  in  the  same  squad  as  freshmen  in  the 
military  drill.   We  were  both  tall  men.   I  got  well  acquainted 
with  him.   He  was  from  Minnesota  also;  so  that  gave  us  some 
thing  to  talk  about  when  we  first  signed  up  there. 

Baum:      Was  he  outstanding  as  a  student  or  did  that  come  out  later? 


Vaughan:   Oh  yes,  he  was  an  outstanding  student,  all  right.   He  was  not 
politically  popular.   I  mean  to  say,  he  didn't  stir  around 
that  way.   He  wasn't  one  of  the  better  known  men  on  the 
campus,  but  he  was  outstanding  as  a  student. 

Baum:      Was  there  much  religious  activity  on  campus?  Would  he  have 
been  in  a  religious  group? 

Vaughan:   He  was  not  especially  active,  although  he  was  preparing  for 

the  clergy.   He  was  not  especially  active  in  such  organizations 
as  they  had  there.   They  did  have  some  organizations.   He  was 

not  especially  active  in  the  YMCA,  for  instance.  And  of 

not 
course  he  would /be  active  in  Newman  Hall,  having  a  Protestant 

background.   No  he  was  not  active  in  that  field. 

RELIGION  AND  SUPERSTITION 
Baum:      How  about  yourself,  were  you  religiously  oriented  because  of 

your  father? 
Vaughan:   Well,  no.   You  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  quite  the  contrary, 

because  I  was  studying  science.   I  was  studying  geology  and 

there  are  many  things  in  geology  which  go  right  directly 

against  some  of  the  orthodox  religious  teachings,  you  see. 

I  had  to  give  up  some  of  those  orthodox  beliefs. 
Baum:      Did  you  and  your  father  conflict  on  evolution? 
Vaughan:   Noooo...If  you  are  interested  in  that  part  of  it,  I  could  tell 

you  quite  a  story. 

Baum:      All  right.   Go  ahead,  we  collect  all  of  this  (laughs). 
Vaughan:   You  can  delete  any  of  this  if  you  wish. 
Baum:      You  can  delete  it  too,  when  you  get  your  transcript  back,  if 

you  want  to. 
Vaughan:   Well,  this  is  a  very  interesting  story;  to  me  it  had  quite  a 

little  effect. 


In  the  spring  of  1906,  we  had  a  school  vacation  and  I 
was  at  home.   My  father  said  (I  was  reading  in  the  living 
room),  "I  am  going  out  to  make  a  couple  of  calls",  and  he 
stepped  out. 

In  three  minutes  he  was  back,  and  hung  up  his  hat.   I 
said,  "I  thought  you  were  going  to  leave". 

He  said,  "VeLi,  eon,  I  am  going  to  stay  here  and  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  right  now". 

So- -he  was  born  in  Ireland,  Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal. 
He  said,  "As  I  stepped  out  the  door  (right  now  I  am  going  to 
confess  something)  I  saw  a  black  cat  cross  my  path.   Now, 
that  just  loomed  up  to  me  terrifically,  because  it  relates 
to  a  superstition  in  Ireland  that  you  must  never  go  against. 
"You  must  not  go!  Stop  it!  Was  the  warning".   He  went  on  to 
say,  "Now  I  know  better,  but  things  get  so  ingrained  in.  one 
that  he  can't  shake  them  off.   You  can,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
argue  with  you  the  virtues  of  fearing  a  black  cat.   But  these 
are  feelings  that  get  ingrained  in  you,  when  you're  raised 
under  that  influence  for  many  years. 

"We  call  that  supersition",  he  said,  "but  the  point  is, 
where  does  superstition  leave  off,  and  religion  begin?  Ideas 
that  some  people  call  religious,  other  people  will  call  super 
stitious.   There's  a  big  question  here  and  it's  a  question  in 
my  mind  that  I  don't  argue  very  much,  because  I'm  not  capable 
of  doing  it.   I  can't  be  impartial  because  of  early  influence, 
but  YOU  are  raised  in  a  different  way.   YOU  can  be  a  free  man. 
I've  brought  you  up  sofer.   (I  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time). 
YOU  can  look  at  things  more  objectively.   You  have  a  free  mind 
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--my  mind  is  chained." 

That  was  quite  advanced  thinking  for  a  clergyman  in  those 
days.   I  learned  later  that  Lawson  had  a  similar  kind  of  train 
ing.   His  father  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  he  was  a  very  religious 
man,  and  Lawson  in  his  youth  had  been  very  active  in  religious 
work.   But  he  got  away  from  it  for  the  same  reason  I  did.   He 
had  facts  that  one  could  observe.   He  could  go  into  the  field 
and  see  things  in  nature.   He  could  establish  a  chronological 
column  that  he  could  believe  in,  and  he  knew  that  the  Bible 
was  all  wrong  in  this  matter.   Well,  that  is  the  story  I  was 
going  to  tell  you. 

Baum:      So  your  father  was  advanced  in  what  he  would  allow  you  to  do. 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes.   He  encouraged  my  thinking. 

Baum:      Was  there  conflict  about  evolution  in  those  days,  at  the 
University? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes  and  there  is  to  this  day! 

Baum:      Well,  there  still  is  in  California. 

Vaughan:   There  was  at  that  time.  A  person  who  believed  in  evolution 
was  just  doomed  to  hell,  sure.   There  was  no  other  way  about 
it  for  the  great  mass  of  people. 

Baum:      Was  that  an  issue  with  you  boys  that  were  in  engineering  and 

geology,  with  the  other  students,  by  any  chance?  Did  that  come 
between  yourself  and  your  fellow  geology  students  and  the  other 
students  of  that  era? 

PROFESSOR  ANDREW  C.  LAWSON 

Vaughan:   Well,  I'd  say  that  most  of  the  geological  students  and  myself 
were  in  agreement.   But  in  theology,  that  was  something  else 
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again.   I  was  familiar  with  their  arguments,  too.   But  I 
avoided  them  as  much  as  possible  because  I  recognized  that 
they  were  of  a  different  background,  and  that  I  couldn't  go 
back  and  reeducate  them  or  change  their  bent  of  mind.   That 
is  something  of  my  caste  of  thinking,  anyway.   I  took  my 
doctors  degree  under  Lawson.   He  and  I  had  some  discussions 
on  this  matter  and  we  were  always  in  perfect  agreement. 

Baum:      It  must  have  been  a  privilege  to  go  to  school  in  the  days  when 
you  could  really  know  your  professors  well. 

Vaughan:   You  didn't  get  to  know  a  man  like  Lawson  until  you  were  doing 
graduate  work  with  him,  then  you  were  brought  close  to  him. 
But  Lawson  did  believe  that  a  department  head  should  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  student  and  he  wrote  of  this  in  an 
article,  University  Organization  and  Training,  published  in 
in  the  University  Chronicle  in  1918.   He  said  that  the  first 
course  in  a  subject  should  be  given  by  the  head  of  the  depart 
ment  and  that  the  nature  of  the  course  should  be  by  way  of 
opening  the  eyes,  stimulating  thought.   So  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  teach  the  first  course  there  in  geology- -"General 
Geology".   HE  taught  that  HIMSELF.   So  we  SAW  him,  worked 
under  him,  but  there  were  too  many  in  that  class  to  get  in 
timately  acquainted.   It  was  when  we  were  in  his  seminar  class, 
where  there  were  only  ten  to  fifteen,  that  we  got  to  know  him; 
and  more  especially  when  one  was  writing  a  doctor's  thesis 
under  him,  and  was  constantly  under  his  supervision. 

In  talking  with  Lawson1 s  brother  William  some  two  years 
after  Andrew's  death,  I  told  him  that  I  was  gathering  material 
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for  a  biography.   I  proceeded  to  tell  him  what  I  knew,  to 
give  him  an  outline. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  must  say,  you've  learned  quite  a  bit. 
You  know  a  good  deal  about  him  and  that  is  something  because 
Andrew  was  the  most  reticent  man  !_  have  ever  known."  Now  that 
was  his  brother  speaking.   I  go  into  that  at  some  length  in 
my  biography  of  him. 

Baum:      And  with  his  students,  was  he  reticent? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes,  yes,  he  was  reserved.   He  didn't  spill  over  very  much. 
Even  in  the  faculty  club,  for  instance,  he  was  there,  he  was 
recognized,  he  was  respected.  He  was  a  part  of  the  group,  and 
yet  he  was  not  of  the  group,  in  a  sense.  He  was  a  man  apart 
in  many  ways. 

Baum:      I  wonder  if  that  isn't  true  of  many  people  who  go  into  geology. 

Vaughan:   Perhaps.   However,  I  belong  to  the  American  Association  of 

Petroleum  Geologists  and  several  other  groups.   Lawson  was  far 
more  that  way  than  anyone  else  that  I  knew.   Now  Louderback, 
for  instance,  you  probably  have  heard  of  Louderback;  there  was 
nothing  reticent  about  him  at  all. 

MORE  OUTSTANDING  CLASSMATES 
Baum:      Do  you  recall  any  other  of  the  1912  Class  that  you  knew 

particularly? 
Vaughan:   Well,  I  knew  quite  a  number  of  them.   (Chuckle)  Of  course  the 

outstanding  student  in  the  Law  Department  was  not  Earl  Warren. 

The  outstanding  student  was  Herman  Phleger.   You  may  have  heard 

of  him. 
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Baum:      Oh,  yes. 

Vaughan:   He  was  the  outstanding  student.   He  was  not  so  much  inclined 
toward  paying  attention  to  politics,  although  he  was  well- 
known  on  the  campus.   But  he  had  an  older  brother,  known  as 
"Cap"  Phleger,  now  he  was  a  popular  man  on  the  campus.   But 
after  they  got  into  the  world,  Herman  was  the  one  who  became 
a  great  success.  He  was  a  real  success  as  an  outstanding 
attorney  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  really  great  successes 
in  law. 

I  also  knew,  uh...that  name  just  slipped  me  for  a  moment. 

Baum:      Another  class  member? 

Vaughan:    Yes,  he  was  another... 

Baum:      Could  be  Horace  Albright? 

Vaughan:   Well,  I  knew  Horace  Albright,  yes.  He  lives  over  in  Hollywood, 
now;  or  did,  the  last  I  heard  of  him.   By  the  way,  he's  a  good 
friend  of  Werner  Lawson's  also. 

The  man  I  was  trying  to  think  of  was  Wheeler,  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.,  better  known  as  Todd.  Now  he  was  promin 
ent  politically  on  the  campus,  and  he  was  for  years  the  class 
leader  after  we  graduated.   In  other  words,  he  was  the  man 
who  kept  the  class  together.   Things  circulated  around  Todd 
Wheeler,  our  meetings,  our  five  year  reunions.   Todd  Wheeler 
was  the  leader  of  the  meetings.  Now  I  was  not  at  our  fifty- 
fifth  reunion--fifty-fifth  anniversary,  I  should  say.  I  was 
at  the  fiftieth,  when  he  was  there.  I  knew  a  great  many  men 
there.  There's  Black,  who  was  in  the  College  of  Mechanics.   I 
knew  him  because  he  was  an  engineer. 
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Baum:      James  Black,  president  of  P.  G.  and  E.? 
Vaughan:    James  Black,  Jim  Black,  yes. 

MEDALIST  OF  THE  YEAR 

Vaughan:   Robert  Monroe  was  the  man  whom  I  thought  should  have  been  the 
medalist  of  our  class.   The  man  who  actually  was  medalist  was 
Lester  Reedy.   Now  Reedy  was  a  good  man,  all  right;  but,  it's 
all  very  interesting.   I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  gossip 
you're  interested  in;  but  anyway,  there  were  three  men,  Lawrence 
Smith,  Lester  Reedy,  and  Robert  Monroe  in  the  final  list  from 
which  a  special  committee  would  select  the  medalist  for  the 
year.  Well,  their  grades  were  a  tie,  so  the  committee  looked 
at  their  extra-curricular  activities.  Lester  Reedy  had  been 
a  hammer -thrower.   He  was  the  one  who  got  it.   They'd  also  con 
sidered  Lawrence  Smith  because  he  had  been  the  pianist  in  the 
University  orchestra;  (that  was  an  extra-curricular  activity 
that  also  ranked  high  (laughs);  but  they  finally  decided  that 
hammer-throwing  was  more  important  than  piano-playing. 

Robert  Monroe  wasn't  considered  very  highly  in  that  light; 
but,  all  considered,  I  would  put  him  up  with  them.   I  knew  all 
three  of  these  men  because  they  were  engineers.  I  knew  Robert 
Monroe,  very  well.   I  see  him  when  I  go  back  east.   His  home 
is  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.   I  still  feel  that  he  should  have 
gotten  the  medal  because,  coming  up  to  the  University  with  only 
$80  in  his  pocket,  he  worked  his  way  right  through  college  and 
still  made  that  remarkable  scholastic  record.  He  went  right 
through  as  an  outstanding  student  from  start  to  finish,  working 
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his  own  way.   Neither  Reedy  nor  Smith  had  to  give  a  thought 

to  finances. 

Baum:      Where  did  he  come  from: 
Vaughan:   He  was  a  Californian.   I  think  his  father  had  been  a  high 

school  teacher  in  mathematics,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 

of  San  Jose. 

Baum:      And  what  did  he  become? 
Vaughan:   He  became  the  chief  design  engineer  of  the  T.V.A.  with  his 

office  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Baum:      That  certainly  was  an  illustrious  class! 
Vaughan:   He  was  an  able  man,  all  right! 
Baum:      We  thought  somebody  should  do  a  history  of  the  class.   Did  you 

know  Elliott? 
Vaughan:   Amos,  Amos  Elliott.   He  was  a  football  player.   Yes,  I  knew 

him. 

Baum:      Was  he  in  geology?  He  had  something  to  do  with  oil  later  on. 
Vaughan:   He  was  a  promoter.  He  was  not  an  engineer,  really.   I  don't 

know  what  course  he  took.   I  didn't  see  him  in  any  classes, 

but  he  was  well-known  on  the  campus.   He  became  a  promoter 

and  made  a  lucky  strike  in  Kettlemen  Hills  and  made  money  rather 

quickly,  plenty  of  it.   He  was  a  good  mixer  and  he  got  some 

financial  backing  to  drill  a  well  and  it  proved  to  be  a  real 

success.   They  made  it!   Kettlemen  Hills  became  a  very  important 

field. 
Baum:      I  know  he  was  trying  to  encourage  a  history  of  the  Class  of  1912. 

He's  done  a  lot  of  collecting  of  records. 
Vaughan:   He  has,  eh?  Well,  he  has  the  time  and  the  money  to  do  it,  all 

right. 
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Baum:      I  think  he  passed  away  about  two  years  ago. 
Vaughan:   Oh  he  did?  I  hadn't  heard  about  it.   I  knew  that  Jim  Black 
of  P.G.  and  E.  had  passed  away  about  that  time. 

CLASSMATES  IN  LATER  YEARS 

Vaughan:   I'll  tell  you  of  another  man  who  has  been  prominent 

politically,  John  R.  Quinn.   Now  he  was  from  the  vicinity 
of  Bakersfield.   He  was  from  Delano,  but  he  didn't  go  to 
high  school  there.   I  think  he  went  to  high  school  in 
Porterville  instead  of  Bakersfield.   He  went  up  to  the 
University  of  California.   He  started  out  in  engineering; 
but  he  changed  over  to  agriculture,  became  politically- 
minded,  and  then  devoted  his  life  to  politics.   He  became 
the  assessor  of  Los  Angeles  County.   That  was  his  pinnacle 
in  politics. 

Baum:      Was  he  active  in  campus  politics? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes.   He  was  very  active.   He  was  prominent  as  a  yell 
leader. 

Baum:      Can  you  look  back  to  that  day  and  tell  what  estimate  you 

C9 
might  have  made  of  some  of  these  boys,  as/what  they  were 

going  to  come  out  with? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes.   Of  some  I'd  say  I'd  hit  it  pretty  well;  with 

reference  to  other §,  I  didn't.   I  certainly  held  Monroe  very 
high.   I  knew  Monroe  very  well.   In  a  summer  course  in  survey 
ing  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  required  of  all  engineers, 
he  and  I  were  tentmates.   The  class  was  conducted  in  parties, 
three  men  to  a  party  and  occupying  a  tent  together.   Monroe 
was  with  me  and  I  knew  him  very  well  indeed.   I  felt  rather 
strongly  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  success. 

Baum:      How  could  you  characterize  him  in  those  days?  Could  you 
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give  me  a  description  of  him?  He  must  have  been  a  hard 
worker  for  one  thing. 

Vaughan:  He  was  naturally  very  rapid  at  work,  not  only  in  making 
routine  calculations,  but  in  solving  original  problems. 
Not  only  was  he  very  capable,  but  he  pushed  himself  and 
was  very  regular  in  his  habits.  He  got  acquainted  with 
people  easily,  but  he  did  not  follow  up  in  a  political  way. 
He  was  not  active  in  college  politics  at  all. 

Baum:      But  you're  saying  that  he  could  make  friends  easily. 

Vaughan:   Yes,  he  made  friends.   He  was  well  liked.   I  have  seen  him 
back  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.   I've  been  at  meetings  of 
various  groups  there  and  he  was  certainly  rated  highly  by 
them. 

Baum:      Have  you  and  he  remained  close  friends  all  these  years? 

Vaughan:   No,  not  exactly.   We  were  apart  for  many  years  because  our 
work  took  us  in  different  directions.  We're  friends,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned;  we  didn't  see  each  other  very 
often,  but  whenever  we  saw  each  other  we  had  a  good  dis 
cussion  reviewing  the  old  days  and  all  that. 

Chesley  Osburn  was  in  that  class.   He  was  in  mechani 
cal  engineering.   He  knew  Jim  Black  a  good  deal  better  than 
I  did.   He  was  in  the  same  field  of  engineering.   He  lives 
right  here  in  Pasadena  and  he  became  a  contractor.   First, 
because  of  his  training  in  electrical  engineering,  he  be 
came  a  contractor  in  electrical  work.   He  soon  found  out 
that  this  called  for  tearing  up  the  roads  a  great  deal,  be 
cause  they  were  putting  so  much  wiring  underground.   Thus 
he  drifted  from  electrical  contracting  to  road  contracting. 
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A  lot  of  the  roads  around  Pasadena  here  were  put  in  by 
Chesley  Osburn. 

Baum:      I  think  I've  seen  the  signs  on  them.   I  didn't  know  that 
was  a  class  of  1912  man  though. 

Vaughan:   That  Osburn  Company,  whose  signs  you  see  blocking  our  streets 
as  we  go  down  town  from  here ...  that ' s  Chesley  Osburn. 

Baum:      Class  of  1912  man. 

Vaughan:   That's  right.   His  wife  is  a  1916  girl.   I  didn't  know  her 

at  the  time,  but  she  and  my  wife  see  each  other  all  the  time 
now. 

Baum:      I  met  Max  Thelen... 

Vaughan:   He  was  an  earlier  man.   I  didn't  know  him. 

Baum:      It  was  his  wife.   His  wife  was  a  1912.   I  thought  your  wife 
might  have  known  what  Mrs.  Thelen1 s  name  was  before  she 
was  married. 

Vaughan:   Well,  I  didn't  meet  my  wife  until  I  was  there  as  a  graduate 
student. 

Baum:      Oh,  I  see.   So  she's  a  later  graduate. 

Vaughan:    (Laughs)  Much  later.   Interesting  enough  (this  is  gossip, 

of  course) ,  when  I  went  back  to  the  University  to  do  graduate 
work  I'd  been  out  three  years.   I  was  unattached.   I  thought, 
"Well,  I'll  have  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  girls 
around  here.   But,  I'm  an  old  man  here  among  these  kids, 
undergraduate  girls.   I  don't  know  if  I'm  going  to  fit  here 
at  all".  Well,  strangely  enough,  I  married  the  girl  who  was 
probably  the  youngest  student  in  the  University  at  that  time. 
I  met  her  when  she  was  seventeen  and  a  sophomore.   I  was 
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twenty-seven.   (Laughs)  That  didn't  look  like  a  match,  but 
it  was.   (Laughs)  Still  is. 

Baum:      She  must  have  been  especially  bright  to  be  there  that  young. 

Vaughan:   She  was. 

Baum:      What  was  her  class?  She  was  1916? 

Vaughan:   I  met  her  in  1916.   She  was  in  the  class  of  1919.  We  have 
two  Phi  Beta  Kappa  sons,  and  I  give  her  credit  for  their 
talents.   (Laughs). 

Baum:      I  see.   Well,  there's  something  to  heredity  after  all,  isn't 
there?   Did  you  know  Newton  Drury? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes.   Newton  Drury.   I  got  acquainted  with  him  better 

after  we  had  graduated,  because  he  married  Elizabeth  Schilling, 
the  daughter  of  Professor  Schilling,  the  chairman  of  the 
German  Department  at  that  time.   Hugo  Schilling.   His  son 
Karl  was  my  right-hand  man  as  a  geologist  for  The  Shell 
Oil  Company.   He  and  I  went  down  to  Venezuela  together.  We 
were  well-acquainted.   That  brought  me  in  closer  touch  with 
Elizabeth  Schilling  and  thus  with  Newton  Drury. 

Newton  Drury  was  engaged  in  a  very  important  piece  of 
work  in  which  I  was  interested.   That  is,  trying  to  get  the 
country  to  adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Baum:      I  didn't  know  about  Newton  Drury 's  metric  system  work.   That 
is  a  new  story  for  me. 

Vaughan:   Yes.   Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in 
Philadelphia,  was  behind  the  financing.   Newton  Drury  had 
gone  into  the  advertising  business  and  Vauclain  took  on 
Newton  Drury  as  a  full  time  man,  or  his  firm  on  a  full-time 
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job,  promoting  the  metric  system.  And  that  was  about  1919. 
Baum:      And  you  worked  on  that  too? 
Vaughan:   No,  I  didn't  work  on  that.   But  as  an  engineer  and  scientist 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  it.   I  knew  the  advantages  of 

that  system,  you  see. 

BAKERS FIELD  WAS  ACTIVE 

Baum:      Let's  get  back  to  Bakersfield  and  your high  school  days. 

Vaughan:   Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  done  here.   I  don't  know  how 

much  you've  learned  about  Bakersfield,  but  I  have  here  some 
notes  that  I  could  go  over  quickly:   The  kind  of  a  town  it 
was,  including  the  population,  industries,  agriculture; 
then  the  schools—what  schools  we  had  there.   I  have  put 
emphasis  on  the  high  school  —  the  courses,  the  students, 
and  the  faculty. 

Baum:      I  do  hope  you'll  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  father's 
church  in  there. 

Vaughan:   Well,  they  all  knew  who  he  was,  all  right.  All  the  people 
that  you've  seen. 

Now,  first  I  have  here—the  kind  of  a  town.   It  had  a 
population  of  about  seven  thousand  people.   It  was  known  as 
a  "rough  town".   It  had  a  hundred  saloons.   It  was  reputed 
to  have  five  hundred  prostitutes,  seven  percent  of  the 
population- -that  doesn't  mean  seven  percent  of  the  women, 
but  seven  percent  of  the  population.   (Laughs)  That's  pretty 
rough!   I'll  come  back  to  more  about  the  town. 

It  was  financially  booming,  in  a  way.   The  Kern  River  oil 
fields  were  at  their  'height.   The  McKittrick  Field  was 
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sprouting  big  gushers  at  that  time,  a  small  area,  but  very 
rich. 

The  Sunset-Maricopa  area  was  just  coming  in,  you  might 
say.   There  were  some  wells  out  there,  but  the  field  was 
not  developed.   So  the  oil  business  was  important  in  Bakers- 
field. 

In  the  matter  of  agriculture,  there  were  three  great 
land  companies  there  at  that  time—The  Kern  County  Land 
Company,  Miller  and  Lux,  and  the  Tejon  Ranch.   This  last  was 
handled  by  the  Edward  Beal  heirs.   Now  those  were  very  large 
land  holdings  at  that  time.   The  products  were  cattle,  grain, 
hay;  and  besides  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  farmers 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business—peaches,  apricots,  grapes. 
They  did  not  yet  have  cotton  or  citrus  fruits  near  Bakersfield, 
The  nearest  citrus  fruit  was  at  the  San  Emedio  Ranch,  over 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   But  the  citrus 
fruits  and  cotton  were  not  yet  important  in  Bakersfield. 
They  became  very  important  later,  as  you  know. 

It  was  a  railroad  town,  also.   It  was  a  division  point 
for  both  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  and  both  had 
shops  there.   Of  course,  those  shops  meant  considerable  labor 
groups. 

Now  crime--!  have  already  spoken  of  the  town  as  being 
rough.   Well  there  were  many  murders.   During  the  first  year 
we  were  there,  there  averaged  a  murder  a  month,  for  which  no 
one  received  life  imprisonment  or  was  executed.   It  was  right 
after  the  famous  McKinney  and  Al  Hulse  escapades  which  in 
cluded  murders.   In  that  affair,  Tibbetts,  the  father  of 
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Lawrence  Tibbetts  the  singer,  was  killed.   So  Bakersfield 
was  distinctly  of  the  wild  order,  at  that  time. 

CRIME  AND  THE  CLERGYMAN 

Baum:      Did  your  father  have  to  deal  with  any  of  those  crime  problems? 
Moral  guidance? 

Vaughan:   Yes,  and  he  was  well-equipped  to  do  it.   He  was  sometimes 

called  in  to  a  man  breathing  his  last—to  hear  his  last  words 
for  friends  and  relatives;  even  hear  a  confession  after  the 
Catholic  manner;  things  of  that  sort,  you  know.   He  might  be 
called  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  do  down  to  a  gambl 
ing  joint,  where  there  had  been  a  fight.   He  didn't  talk 
much  about  it.   It's  surprising  that  he'd  go  out  and  do  that 
alone.   He  was  pretty  strong,  physically,  but  anybody  can 
press  the  trigger  of  a  gun.   He  was  very  hard  on  crime.   His 
training  had  been  peculiar.   I  mentioned  that  he'd  come  from 
Ireland.   He'd  been  on  the  Toronto  Police  Force  in  Canada, 
when  he  was  only  eighteen.   He  was  there  for  six  years.   Out 
of  that  experience  he  decided  that  he  was  not  doing  any  good 
in  the  world,  because  policemen  could  not  reform  criminals. 
He  thought  he'd  better  get  into  some  kind  of  work  that  reached 
people  before  they  got  that  far.   That  was  how  he'd  come  to 
change  from  being  a  policeman  to  becoming  a  clergyman.  Well, 
he  had  to  get  an  education  first,  which  he  did.   Just  one 
slant  on  his  views — clergyman  though  he  was,  kindly  uplifter 
though  he  wished  to  be,  he  believed  that  every  man  found 
guilty  of  armed  robbery  should  be  executed.   You  can't  do  a 
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thing  with  them  when  they've  gone  that  far.   They're  no 
good,  they  continue  to  be  dangerous  to  society.   He  believed 
that  all  the  time  he  was  in  Bakersfield.   He  believed  it 
until  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.   He  was  very  strong  on 
that  point,  which  is  against  modern  thought.   He  had  come 
up  against  crime  first  hand. 

Baum:      But  the  crime  problem  didn't  enter  your  family,  I  mean,  he 
kept  that  as  a  separate  duty. 

Vaughan:   He  did  preach  on  it  some  times.   He  did  point  out  some  of 

these  things  I've  told  you  about,  that  they  should  clean  up 
their  town.   He  did  that.   There  were  people  in  the  city  who 
said  he  talked  too  much. 

Baum:      Some  of  the  "good"  people  made  money  off  of  the  crime,  didn't 
they?  The  saloons.... 

Vaughan:   That's  an  important  point.   For  instance  one  of  the  big 
profiteers,  if  you  please,  upon  that  sort  of  thing,  was 
Macdonald,  who  was  the  mayor  of  Bakersfield  for  a  while.   That 
was  well-known. 

Baum:      That  could  bring  a  clergyman  into  conflict  with  his  congre 
gation,  I  think,  if  he  talked  too  much. 

Vaughan:   Well,  he  had  a  lot  of  loyal  friends  there,  and  some  of  them 

were  pretty  strong  men  in  the  community.  An  interesting  point 
comes  to  my  mind.   The  church  was  heavily  in  debt,  and  one  of 
these  political  boys  said  that  he  was  going  to  close  it  up. 
Now  a  considerable  portion  of  that  debt  was  to  the  First  Nation 
al  Bank  of  Bakersfield  which  was  under  the  thumb,  or  ownership, 
of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company.   This  man  was  high  up  in  the 
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Land  Company.  My  father  went  straight  to  the  president  of 
the  Kern  County  Land  Company,  W.  S.  Tevis,  and  asked  him  for 
a  considerable  donation  for  the  church — and  got  it!   (Laughter) 
Needless  to  say,  he  didn't  have  any  more  trouble  from  that 
source. 

Now,  about  the  schools. 

What  we  call  East  Bakersfield  today,  was  then  known  as 
the  town  of  Kern.   That  was  where  Earl  Warren  lived.   There 
was  a  grammar  school  over  there.   It  was  the  grammar  school 
attended  by  Earl  Warren.   The  town  was,  in  a  way,  dominated  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  shops.  Also  of  some  importance  was  the 
Ardizi-Olsis  Company,  sheep  ranchers  and  owners  of  a  large 
store. 

Now  in  Bakersfield,  there  were  several  grammar  schools. 
I  don't  remember  them  all,  but  there  was  the  Lowell,  the 
Emerson,  the  10th  Street,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of 
21st  and  H  Streets.   There  were  at  least  four  grammar  schools 
in  Bakersfield;  and  there  were  others,  of  course,  scattered 

around  the  rural  districts,  way  out,  clear  to  Randsburg  which 

a 
is/long  way  off.   (Chuckles)  They're  hardly  Bakersfield,  but 

anyway  they're  in  the  county. 

KERN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Now,  the  high  school  was  the  Kern  County  High  School. 
I  notice  that  you  referred  to  it  as  the  Kern  County  Union  High 
School.   That  was  not... 
Baum:      That's  right,  they  didn't  have  "unions"  then,  did  they? 
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Vaughan:   There  was  only  one  high  school  in  Kern  County.  All  the 

literature  here  (shuffles  through  papers)  shows  that  it  was 
always  referred  to  as  the.... Well,  there's  a  picture  of  it, 
right  there  (referring  to  literature  enthusiastically)  Kern 
County  High  School,  see!   It  was  several  years  later,  between 
five  and  ten  years  after  I  left  there,  before  they  used  the 
term  "Union  High  School".   (Pointing)  Now  that's  the  Class  of 
1905.   Some  of  the  students  there  had  to  commute  from  some 
little  distance,  or  they  had  to  move  into  town,  if  they  were 
to  go  to  high  school.   Some  commuted  by  Southern  Pacific  from 
Caliente  and  some  from  Delano.   I  knew  students  who  commuted 
from  those  places,  came  in  every  day  by  those  railroad  trains. 
Then  others  commuted,  coming  in  from  Kern  by  the  P.T.  and  L. , 
(Power,  Transit  and  Light  Company)  streetcar.   They  had 
streetcars  in  Bakersfield  at  that  time.  The  company  was  all 
united  with  the  power  company  there,  ....Power,  Transit  and 
Light  Company.   Earl  Warren  came  in  from  Kern  by  the  P.T.  and 
L.  every  day  of  his  high  school  life. 

Baum:      Was  that  a  long  commute? 

Vaughan:   No.   It's  only  about  two  miles  or  so,  but  it's  a  lot  longer 

than  one  wishes  to  walk.   It  may  have  been  a  little  more  than 
that.  It's  practically  the  distance  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  depot  in  Kern  and  the  Santa  Fe  depot  in  Bakersfield. 

(Consulting  literature)  Then,  the  building. . ..about  80 
feet  square,  three  stories.  When  I  entered,  there  were  two 
courses  of  studies,  really  two  different  schools,  although 
in  the  same  building.   One  was  known  as  The  Academic  Course 
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of  Studies --preparing  for  college.  The  other—The  Commercial, 
was  primarily  to  teach  people  to  become  bookkeepers  and  steno 
graphers  --only  a  two  year  course. 

When  we  went  there,  I  was  in  the  same  class  with  Earl 
(you're  getting  his  environment,  I  thought  that's  what  you 
wanted).  Now  taking  up  first  the  academic  group.   There  were 
ten  seniors,  about  twenty-two  juniors  (I'm  not  sure  exactly, 
but  plus  or  minus  two  or  three),  thirty- five  sophomores  (again, 
plus  or  minus  two  or  three),  and  seventy  freshmen.   That  in 
cluded  Earl  Warren  and  that  included  me.   That's  the  way  it 
was  when  we  entered,  a  total  of  approximately  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

The  Commercial  Department  included  about  sixteen  seniors 
and  about  twenty  freshmen,  approximately  thirty-six  all  to 
gether;  that's  about  what  there  were. 
There  weren't  so  many  Commercial  students. 
Not  so  many  at  that  time. 
That's  surprising  to  me. 

This  vocation  training  in  general  has  come  up  in  the  last.... 
What  about  the  boys  who  were  going  to  go  into  mechanical  kind 
of  things?  There  was  nothing  for  them  in  the  high  school? 
Nothing,  nothing,  no  vocational  training  of  any  kind.   They 
had  to  go  out  and  get  jobs,  if  they  wanted  to  go  into  that 
work.   Some  of  them  did.   Some  went  into  the  Santa  Fe  shops 
for  instance,  and  they  went  into  other  work. 

The  number  of  students  in  each  group  there  is  important 
because  it  is  more  or  less  indicative  of  what  happened  to  our 
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class.   They  dwindled  in  that  proportion.   I  said  there  were 
seventy  of  us  to  start  with.  Well,  fifteen  of  us  graduated. 
The  class  numbered  more  than  that  as  two  others  came  in. 
But  of  those  seventy,  only  fifteen  graduated.   I  might  say 
that  there  were  only  thirty- five  that  reached  the  second 
year- -sophomore.   They  were  cut  to  half  in  the  first  year; 
and  there  were  only  about  twenty-two  or  three  who  reached 
the  third  year!   Just  about  the  proportion  I've  given  you 
here.  That  is  to  say,  our  class  followed  the  usual  course. 
I  started  in  with  it  at  seventy,  but  it  dropped  during  the 
first  year  to  thirty- five,  and  during  the  second  to  twenty- 
two.  But  our  class  was  larger  than  the  class  of  seniors 
there  when  we  entered.   There  were  only  ten  of  them.   But  in 
the  very  next  class  there  were  nineteen,  almost  twice  as 
many,  which  was  an  exceptionally  large  class. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  happened  to  some  of 
these  students  who  were  there  when  we  entered.   Of  the  ten 
seniors,  one  boy  weit  to  the  University  of  California  and 
graduated  there. 

Let's  see,  that  would  be  the  class  of  1904.  wasn't  it? 
1905.   That's  in  here. 

That's  in  the  little  book,  the  Oracle,  that  you  have. 
And  then,  three  girls  went  to  Stanford. .. .no,  wait,  I'm  wrong 
there.  Three  girls  went  to  college;  two  of  them  went  to  the 
University  of  California  and  one  of  them  went  to  Stanford. 
That's  out  of  the  ten.   Now  the  other  girls;  I  don't  know 
what's  become  of  them.   I  don't  think  they  went  to  college. 
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They  may  have  gone  to  normal  school,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  but  they  didn't  go  to  a  university. 

Now  of  the  juniors  there,  I  said  twenty- two,  four  men 
went  to  the  University  of  California,  and  two  girls  went  to 
the  University  of  California. . .no,  let's  see,  wait  a  minute 
(pause) ... .one  of  them  went  to  Stanford  and  two  of  them  went 
to  the  University  of  California  (the  girls).   Now  the  sopho 
mores--!  don't  think  that  I  can  get  a  good  record  of  them 
because  my  Oracle  for  that  year  has  disappeared.   I  don't 
know  what's  become  of  it.   But  I  do  know  that  one  man  went 
to  the  University  of  California  and  graduated  in  mechanical 
engineering  and  founded  a  firm  for  the  manufacture  of  burners 
for  all  sorts  of  industries  where  they  require  heat,  either 
under  the  boilers  for  power  or  for  heating  rooms.   Another 
man  went  into  law.   Of  the  girls  in  that  class,  I  don't  know 
what  happened  to  them  in  the  matter  of  higher  education.   I'll 
say  this,  I  don't  know  of  any  that  went  to  either  of  the 
universities  (California  or  Stanford.)  Now  there  may  have 
been  some,  but  1^  don't  know  of  any. 

Now  my  class--! 've  already  told  you  what  happened  to  the 
boys;  and  of  the  girls,  one  of  them  went  to  Stanford  University, 
two  went  to  the  University  of  California  and  one  went  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School.   At  least  three  went  directly  into 
teaching  in  grade  schools.   So  our  class  had  a  pretty  good 
record. 

STUDENTS  HAD  TO  WORK 

Baum:      Could  you  make  any  guess  as  to  what  happened  to  the  students 
that  started  with  you,  but  dropped  out? 
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Vaughan:   Yes,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  that.   That's  very 

interesting.   (Rustling  papers)   I'm  going  to  spill  a  little 
of  my  education  philosophy  here  (laughs.) 

Baum:      All  right. 

Vaughan:   At  that  time  the  students  had  to  work  diligently  in  school 
--or  else  they  were  flunked  out!   That's  why  the  dwindling 
from  the  start,  cutting  the  class  in  half  during  the  first 
year.   Because  they  had  to  do  the  work  or  else  they  got  out! 
They  could  then  stay  out  for  a  year  and  think  it  over.   They 
could  come  back  again  if  they  wished  to  make  another  try  at 
it.   They  might  have  a  more  serious  interest  now.  And  if  they 
couldn't  make  a  go  of  it,  they  could  stay  out  another  year 
and  then  come  back  again;  but  usually,  if  they  didn't  come 
back  after  one  year,  they  didn't  come  back.   However,  I  do 
know  one  man  who  came  back  after  three  years  and  then  became 
very  successful  as  a  student,  and  in  his  career.  Whether  he 
flunked  out  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  he  quit  anyway  at  the 
end  of  his  freshman  year.   I  doubt  that  he  flunked  out  be 
cause  of  what  he  did  later.   He  had  to  have  the  capacity  for 
being  a  good  student. 

Now  when  we  had  that  freshman  class  of  seventy,  there  were 
a  great  many  who  were  not  interested  in  studying,  just  like 
we  have  "hippies"  today.   They  didn't  want  to  study,  they  just 
went  there  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  do.   They'd 
gotten  out  of  grammar  school  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
had  not  studied  there.   They  were  mischievous  there,  some  of 
them.   They  had  to  do  something,  dip  the  girls'  hair  in  ink- 
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wells  or  shoot  paper  wads  around;  one  thing  or  another  but... 

Baum:      (Laughing)  I  didn't  think  you  had  students  like  that  in  those 
days!  ; 

Vaughan:   Indeed  we  had  'em!   But  we  didn't  have  them  after  the  second 
year!  And  that  gave  the  serious  student  a  chance.   Now  I 
know-l'm  still  close  enough  to  Bakersfield  to  know  that  they 
have  had  a  time  up  there  because  really  industrious  students 
would  be  spotted  by  the  rowdies  and  then  tormented.  And  the 
torment  continued,  because  these  fellows  were  not  flunked  out, 
you  see.   I  know  of  an  outstanding  case.   (I  think  that  the 
teachers  made  a  mistake.)  The  teachers  said  that  they  had  a 
very  bright  boy  in  the  school  up  there  who,  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  had  the  mentality  of  an  eighteen-year-old.   That  boy's 
life  was  made  miserable.   He  finally  got  out  of  there  and  went 
to  Stanford  where  he  graduated  and  took  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry. 
He  later  helped  improve  oil  refining  methods  for  The  Standard 
Oil  Company.   But  that  boy's  life  was  really  miserable  in 
high  school. 

JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 

Now  we  had  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  up  there,  but  we 
didn't  have  it  after  the  second  year. 

Those  students  continuing  were  attending  to  business. 
What  happened  to  those  people  who  got  out?  Now  that  is  most 
interesting!  Most  boys  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen, 
who  don't  want  to  study,  are  willing  to  go  to  work.   In  fact, 
they're  anxious  to  go  to  work  and  that's  what  they  did  in  our 
day.   They  went  to  work  in  the  oil  fields,  in  various  shops, 
in  the  trades,  in  the  stores  and  in  various  jobs  around  the  town. 
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Vaughan:   I  know  that  some  were  successful.   One  of  them  went  into  a 

shoe  store,  just  as  a  sort  of  handyman,  opening  up  the  boxes 
of  shoes  that  were  brought  in  there  and  putting  them  up  on 
the  shelves,  and  keeping  the  place  in  order.   He  became  a 
salesman  there  and  eventually  became  a  partner  of  the  business. 
As  a  student,  he  was  a  complete  failure;  but  he  was  willing 
to  work  and  he  did  work.   The  Grogg  brothers  were  the  same 
stripe.   They  were  willing  to  work,  but  they  were  not  willing 
to  study!   Eventually  they  owned  the  Grogg  Theatre.   There 
were  many  youngsters  like  that.   When  you  take  one  and  keep 
him  in  school  until  he  is  eighteen,  then  hand  him  a  fancy 
piece  of  paper,  he's  too  good  to  work!   That's  why  we  have  a 
lot  of  them  on  our  hands  right  now,  that  are  just  that  way. 
They  were  willing  to  work  at  one  period  in  their  lives,  but 
were  kept  from  doing  it  by  two  actions.   One,  we  made  a  law 
that  kids  had  to  be  kept  in  school  until  they  were  eighteen. 
Two,  employers  were  forbidden  putting  children  to  work,  even 
when  the  "child"  was  seventeen  years  old,  was  six  foot  tall, 
weighed  180  pounds,  and  known  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  community. 

Well,  Reg  S toner  and  myself,  at  the  end  of  our  freshman 
year,  summer  of  1905,  went  out  to  the  oil  fields.  We  were 
not  quite  sixteen  years  old,  but  we  went  out  there  and  worked 
as  men,  really  hard  manual  labor.   We  came  back  to  school,  but 
there  were  others  who  didn't  come  back  to  school  and  who  con 
tinued  working.   I  know  one  of  them  who  became  a  lease  superin 
tendent  for  one  of  the  oil  companies,  a  pretty  good  job.   But 
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Vaughan:   I  am  not  for  the  education  system,  the  way  it's  conducted  now. 
I  think  we're  making  a  great  many  misfits.   These  people  are 
misfits  because  they  don't  want  to  work,  they've  ceased  to 
have  the  appetite  for  work,  they're  just  looking  around  for 
something  to  pass  the  time.  We've  got  a  lot  of  them.   Now 
the  boys  who  got  out  of  school  in  those  days  followed  gainful 
work  of  some  kind ,  did  something.   But  they  were  not  fitted  to 
be  college  students  at  all. 

There  is  a  difference  between  people.   Our  great  democracy 
wants  to  say  that  all  people  are  born  free  and  equal.  Well 
they're  not  equal,  by  a  long,  long  ways.   I've  had  enough  ex 
perience  now  to  know  better.   I'm  not  young  any  more  (laughs), 
I'm  eighty—same  as  the  rest  of  the  class,  by  the  way.   I  know 
that  the  differences  between  people  can  be  very  great  indeed. 
For  example,  some  years  ago  I  had  to  train  two  men  in  mathemati- 
..  cal physics  relating  to  a  geophysical  method  for  finding  oil. 

Both  of  these  men  were  graduates  of  the  University  of  California, 
Class  of  1923  in  the  College  of  Mining.   Both  honor  students 
with  nothing  in  their  records  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.   Yet,  dispite  careful  repetitions,  one  just  couldn't 
understand  this  work.   The  other  man  not  only  would  get  it  as 
quickly  as  I  handed  it  out  to  him,  but  could  often  anticipate 
what  was  coming.   The  difference  between  less  carefully 
selected  men  would  have  been  far  greater.   But  our  great 
democracy  doesn't  want  to  recognize  such  differences. 
Baum:      Well,  did  you  think  the  type  of  work  you  were  assigned  and 

your  requirements  and  whatever  you  got,  I  mean  what  you  would 
be  flunked  out  on,  was  this  all  fair?  Was  it  a  reasonable 
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amount  of  work?  A  reasonable  requirement  to  make? 

Vaughan:  If  they  can't  do  it,  why  then  they  shouldn't  be  there.  They 
should  be  at  work  or  in  some  other  kind  of  school,  such  as  a 
trade  school. 

Baum:      Did  you  think  it  was  fair?   I've  heard  of  some  old  schools 
where  you  could  get  flunked  out  for  such  a  small  error  that 
you  might  have  lost  some  good  people. 

Vaughan:   Well,  I  don't  think  that  happened  with  us  up  there.  Now  I 

won't  say  that  there  are  not  unfair  things  happening.   I  know 
that  there  are  some  that  are  unfair;  but  I  think  that  some 
are  attempting  to  use  a  little  bit  of  that  to  cover  up  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  deviltry,  that  they  wish  to  promulgate,  if  you 
please.  We're  having  it  right  here  in  Pasadena  at  the  present 
time.   There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  the  school  system  that 
are  as  false  as  you  can  find.  Of  failure  to  give  Negro 
students  special  attention  they're  saying,  "That's  discrimin 
ation."   In  one  case,  they  recently  said,  here,  "here's  a 
Negro  boy,  far  above  average  intelligence,  very  high  I.Q. 
They  put  him  right  down  with  the  rest  of  the  students". 
Well,  we  don't  have  master  psychologists  to  give  special 
attention  to  each  of  these  students.   But  that's  not  dis 
crimination.   They  treat  white  children  in  the  same  way. 

SPRING  FEVER 

Baum:      Back  in  your  day,  it  seemed  like  you  could  be  kicked  out  for 
a  very  small  infraction,  like  I  understand  Earl  Warren  almost 
got  kicked  out,  and  almost  missed  graduating,  by  being  late 
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to  school  one  morning  near  the  end  of  his  senior  year. 
Vaughan:   No,  I  never  heard  about  Earl  Warren  being  in  anything  like 
that,  but  I  know  of  another  event  that  was  pretty  hard  on 
the  pride  of  a  number  of  students.   Now  I  was  a  great  ad 
mirer  of  Childress,  who  was  the  principal,  but  he  wouldn't 
stand  for  much  nonsense.   I  don't  blame  him  so  much  because, 

you  must  remember,  a  lot  of  these  youngsters  were well 

they  didn't  take  kindly  to  the  discipline  of  study.   Some  of 
them  were  just  mischievous,  it's  true,  and  I  remember  one 
event  of  that  kind  when  I  was  in  my  third  year: 

One  beautiful  day  in  April,  a  number  of  the  students  were 
missing  from  classes.   The  principal  noticed  it.   He  knew  they'd 
be  coming  back  late  in  the  afternoon  to  practice  baseball,  and 
so  he  was  waiting  for  them.   He  suspected  they'd  gone  swimming. 

He  took  them  into  his  office.   He  said,  "I  like  U>  treat 
men  like  men,  but  you  fellows  need  to  be  treated  as  children 
and  I'm  going  to  treat  you  as  children.   I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  good  old-fashioned  licking,  each  of  you!"  He  was  a  big 
powerful  man.  At  that  time  they  were  not  equal  to  uniting 
as  a  team  and  jumping  on  him.   Even  they  had  to  admit  that 
this  would  have  been  a  bit  rough.   They  knew  they  were  out  of 
order.   He  said,  "Now,  Jack,  come  here!  Are  you  going  to  take 
it  or  not?"  He  answered,  "I'll  take  mine."  Now,  Jack  was  the 
son  of  a  judge  there,  Judge  Mahon.   He  had  on  big,  heavy 
corduroy  trousers.   The  effect  of  that  meter  stick  across  them 
was  much  the  same  as  the  effect  on  a  dirty  carpet  out  on  a 
line,  the  dust  flew.   Everybody  began  to  laugh.   (Laughs)  But 
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Vaughan:   they  took  their  medicine. 

Now,  I  wasn't  there,  but  I  got  it  from  a  man  who'd  just 
come  from  it.   I  had  been  in  the  city  library,  The  Beal 
Memorial  Library.   I  was  coming  out  and  he  was  just  coming  in. 
His  face  was  flushed  and  he  had  piercing  blue  eyes  and  red 
hair .... 

Baum:      He  was  one  of  the  boys? 

Vaughan:   He  was  one  of  the  boys  and  he  told  me  about  it.   But  he  was 
in  a  good  humor.   He  was  not  resentful  at  all  against  the 
principal,  not  at  all.   I  don't  think  any  of  those  fellows 
really  were. 

Baum:      He  thought  that  was  fair  enough. 

Vaughan:   There  was  one  of  them  though,  who  refused.   He  was  just  ex 
pelled  from  school.   He  never  did  go  back  to  school  again. 
But  he  went  into  sales  work  and  he  got  to  be  an  important 
man  in  the  sales  department  of  an  oil  company.   He  had  never 
been  a  real  student  anyway.   He  was  rather  bored  by  study. 

Anyway,  that  is  one  of  the  little  things  that  make  life 
interesting  in  high  school. 

VERSATILE  FACULTY 

Baum:      Now  were  you  going  to  tell  me  about  the  faculty? 
Vaughan:   I  was  just  going  to  do  that,  right  now. 
The  teachers: 

There  were  two  part-time  teachers  in  the  high  school. 
That  is,  they  taught  in  grammar  school  as  well.   One  of  them 
was  George  Taylor  in  music.   He  had  us  sing  a  great  variety 
of  songs.   It  was  only  once  a  week,  half  an  hour  per  week, 
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Vaughan:   that  each  class  had  this  singing.   He  might  go  for  a  quarter 
of  a  semester  on  the  national  hymns  of  various  countries. 
We'd  take  up,  the  Russian,  the  Austrian,  English,  French,  etc. 

Baum:      This  was  singing. 

Vaughan:   Yes,  we'd  sing  those  songs.   Then  there 'd  be  others  from 
operas.   Quite  a  variety  of  songs.   I  might  tell  you  that, 
when  we  had  the  group  here  to  celebrate  the  sixtieth  anni 
versary  of  our  graduation  from  high  school,  we  played  a  few 
of  these  pieces. 

Baum:      You  said  you  had  a  tape. 

Vaughan:   Yes.   Well,  let's  see  if  I  can  remember  some  of  the  pieces 

we  had  there.  We  had  the  famous  duet,  the  soprano-contralto 
duet  from  the  opera  Norma,  "Hear  Me,  Norma" . 

Baum:      Did  the  chorus  sing  this? 

Vaughan:   Just  the  students. 

Baum:      Pretty  tough  music. 

Vaughan:   I  remember  Schubert's  Serenade.   Of  course  the  music  is  well- 
known,  but  there  are  words  to  it,  too.   Then  there  was  the 
dance  from  the  garden  scene  in  Faust.   I  remember  the  English 
translation  starts,  "Light  as  air  at  dawn  of  the  morning, 
our  feet  fly  over  the  ground",  or  something  like  that. 

We  had  songs  from  the  "Bohemian  Girl"  ,  "The  heart  bowed 
down  by  weight  of  woe"  and  'Wham  other  lips  and  other  hearts 
their  tales  of  love  shall  tell".  Now  four  years  of  this  sing 
ing  gave  us  an  appreciation  of  music  that  I  realized  later. 
We  had  a  chance  to  get  an  appreciation  of  music,  even  though 
we  never  became  musicians. 
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Vaughan:        He  was  a  part-time  teacher.   The  other  one  was  a  drawing 
teacher.   Engineering  students  had  to  take  free-hand  drawing 
and  they  had  to  take  mechanical  drawing  or  geometrical  draw 
ing.  So  those  were  the  part-time  teachers. 

Baum:      Can  you  remember  that  teacher's  name,  the  drawing  teacher? 

Vaughan:    I  don't  remember  his  name.   There  was  a  change  there,  I 
remember.   But  Taylor  in  music  I  knew  well. 

Baum:      Those  were  required  courses? 

Vaughan:   The  music  was,  but  the  drawing  was  required  only  for  engineer 
ing  students.   It  was  an  elective. 
Now  the  full-time  teachers: 

There  were  two  in  the  commercial  department,  their  work 
overlapped.   One  was  a  man,  a  Mr.  Dyer,  teaching  bookkeeping. 
The  other  was  a  woman  teaching  stenography.   Now  they  taught 
other  things  along  with  these  subjects,  but  fundamentally 
these  afforded  most  of  the  training. 

Now  in  the  academic  field  we  had  six  teachers.   That's 
all  we  had. 

Baum:      Six  full-time. 

Vaughan:   Full-time. 

Baum:      Did  that  include  Mr.  Childress? 

Vaughan:   That  included  Childress.   I  have  before  me  a  photograph  of 
these  people.   I  know  what  they  taught.   Childress  himself 
taught  mathematics,  and  when  we  entered  the  school  he  was  the 
only  mathematics  teacher. 

We  had  a  woman,  Miss  Pauline  Scott,  who  taught  English. 
We  had  another,  Mrs.  Helen  Craig,  who  taught  Latin,  and 
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Vaughan:   history,  mostly  Latin,  however.  Another,  a  Miss  White, 

taught  French  and  history.   She  quit  teaching  to  get  married 
at  the  end  of  our  second  year.   Shortly  afterward,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  third  year,  two  other  teachers  were  brought 
to  the  school .   (I  gave  you  the  group  there  when  we  entered . ) 
These  were  Miss  Margaret  Burkhalter,  who  taught  history  and 
French,  and  a  Miss  Lois  Jameson,  who  taught  mathematics  and 
English. 

Baum:      How  many  men  and  women  were  there? 

Vaughan:    In  the  academic  plan  there  were  just  two  men,  Childress,  who 
taught  mathematics  a.nd  was  the  principal,  and  Gaynor,  who 
taught  sciences. 

Baum:      Why  don't  I  get  the  names  and  you  could  make  some  remarks  about 
them,  the  ones  that  are  outstanding  in  your  mind. 

Vaughan:   All  right,  sure,  we'll  give  you  the  whole  thing. 

Childress  taught  mathematics  and  was  the  principal.   He 
taught  all  mathematics  the  first  year  we  were  in  high  school. 
The  next  year  he  stopped  teaching  the  freshmen.   The  next  year 
he  stopped  teaching  the  sophomores  and  so  on.   The  last  year, 
while  we  were  there,  he  was  just  teaching  the  senior  class 
in  mathematics,  devoting  more  time  to  his  administrative  work. 

Here's  one  thing  I  have  here.   Here's  a  report  card 
(Pulling  it  out.)  My  report  card  for  my  senior  year.  (Laughs.) 

Now  Gaynor  taught  the  natural  sciences.   Usually  he 
taught  physical  geography,  to  first  year  students,  botany  to 
second  year  students,  then  chemistry  to  third  year  students, 
and  physics  to  the  seniors.   Of  those  subjects,  physics  was 
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Vaughan:    the  only  one  they  all  had  to  take.   The  others,  physical 
geography,  botany  and  chemistry,  were  electives.   But  all 
students,  graduating  from  the  academic  department  to  go  to 
college,  had  to  take  physics.  It  was  a  part  of  the  system 
at  that  time. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

Vaughan:   Miss  Scott,  Pauline  Scott,  taught  English  only. 

Baum:      Did  you  remember  Miss  Scott?  Was  she  outstanding  in  your  mind 
as  a  teacher,  or  not? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  I  remember  her  very  well.   She  was  not  particularly  friendly 
towards  us  as  students;  but  when  you  had  graduated  from  there, 
why,  she  was  always  wanting  to  know  how  you  were  getting  along, 
and  was  very  friendly.  She  was  really  not  unfriendly,  but  she 
was  tough  on  marking.   She  believed  that  the  students  were 
there  to  do  the  work;  if  they  didn't  do  it,  why,  they  flunked. 
That  was  it.   I  know  something  about  her.   She  was  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.   She  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honor  society.   She  was  the  only  Phi  Beta  Kappa  we 
had  on  the  faculty  when  I  went  there.   Her  family,  the  Scotts, 
were  well-known  around  Columbia,  Missouri—a  very  brilliant 
family. 

Baum:      Your  English  classes,  were  they  literature  or  grammar,  primarily? 

Vaughan:   Primarily  literature.  It  was  supposed  that  we  had  learned  our 
grammar,  so  now  we  studied  literature.  I  remember  that  in 
our  freshman  year,  we  had  the  Iliad.   I  remember  we  had  Horatius 
by  Macauley.   In  our  sophomore  year  we  had  some  of  Dickens' 
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Vaughan:   works,  including  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities",  which  was  read  by 
the  entire  class.   (I  have  to  name  these  as  they  come  to  my 
mind  regardless  of  what  year  they're  in.) 

We  all  had  to  read  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  some  of  us  read 
other  books  by  Scott  and  reported  to  the  class.  That  was  a 
part  of  her  system.  Likewise,  in  our  senior  year,  I  recall 
we  all  had  to  read  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  The  Knight's  Tale. 
Then  various  students  would  report  on  other  selections  from 
The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Of  course  we  had  Shakespeare.   We  all  had  to  read  Julius 
Caesar  and  Macbeth.   Then  other  students  reported  on  different 
plays,  like  Hamlet  and  A  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream. 
My,  you're  giving  me  an  examination! 

Baum:      You're  passing  pretty  well,  I'd  say.   (Both  laugh.) 

Vaughan:   Then  we  had  some  works  of  other  writers.  We  had  The  Ancient 
Mariner  by  Coleridge,  something  from  Lowell;  from  Keats; 
from  Shelley,  and  from  others. 

Baum:      Was  this  required  of  all  the  people  in  your  class?  All  people 
took  this? 

Vaughan:   They  didn't  all  have  to  take  that  much.   You  could  graduate 
from  high  school  with  only  two  years  of  English.   I  took 
the  whole  four  years,  and  so  did  most  of  our  class. 

Baum:      Did  Earl  Warren....? 

Vaughan:   He  took  all  four  years. 

Baum:      Did  you  discuss  these  things  in  class  then? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes,  these  were  discussed  in  class. 

Baum:      Were  the  students  interested,  or  was  this  the  kind  of  assign 
ment  they  had  to  go  through? 
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Vaughan:   Well,  I'll  tell  you.   There  again,  in  the  first  year,  very 
few  of  them  were  interested.   In  the  last  two  years,  I'd 
say,  they  were  virtually  all  interested,  in  some  measure, 
anyway.   If  they  survived  that  long,  they  were  interested. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  we  were  required  to  take  only 
one  year  of  history.   That  was  United  States  history  and 
civil  government.   However,  if  we  took  four  years,  the  first 
year  would  be  devoted  to  ajncient  history,  the  second  year 
to  modern  and  medieval  history,  the  third  year  to  English 
history  and  the  last  year  to  United  States  history  and  Qivil 
government.   That's  the  whole  four.  Now  Earl  Warren  took  the 
whole  four  years  and  so  did  I. 

Mrs.  Helen  Craig  taught  Latin.   She  also  taught  ancient 
history,  but  she  taught  all  the  Latin—four  years  of  it. 

Baum:      Did  you  take  that,  Latin? 

Vaughan:  I  didn't  take  four  years  of  it.  I  took  two  years,  the  first 
devoted  largely  to  grammar  and  the  second  to  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wars.  The  third  year  was  devoted  to  Cicero,  the  fourth  year 
to  Virgil.  But  I  didn't  take  that  much. 

Baum:      Do  you  know  if  Earl  Warren  took  that? 

Vaughan:   No,  Earl  Warren  didn't  take  that. 

Baum:      You  and  he  followed  the  same  trail,  it  sounds  like. 

Vaughan:   No,  he  didn't  take  chemistry  for  instance.   But  these  general 
courses,  we  did.   We  took  the  same  English,  the  same  history. 
I  don't  think  he  took  any  Latin  in  high  school.   I  don't  think 
that  he  had  any  language  in  high  school.   He  had  to  make  up 
that  when  he  got  to  college. 
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Vaughan:        Our  class  studied  American  History  and  Civil  Government 
under  two  new  teachers,  a  Mr.  Beach  who  came  in  September  and 
remained  only  until  Christinas,  and  a  Miss  Mabel  Chubb,  who 
came  in  January  and  finished  out  the  school  year. 

That  takes  care  of  the  teachers  in  Kern  County  High  School 
while  we  were  there.   That's  what  I  have  outlined  here. 

EVALUATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Baum:      How  would  you  estimate  your  education  there  at  the  high  school? 
Vaughan:   I  would  say  that  the  counselling  service  could  have  been  much 
better.   That  is  true  of  all  schools.   It  still  is  true. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  getting  by  as  well  as  I  did.   What 
I  lacked  when  I  went  to  college,  I  could  have  had  in  high 
school,  if  I  had  known  of  it.   I  should  have  had  two  years  each 
of  two  languages;  two  years  of  French,  and  two  years  of  German 
if  you  were  going  into  engineering  or  into  any  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

Now,  I  couldn't  have  gotten  German  there  because  they  didn't 
teach  German  in  our  school,  but  I  could  have  gotten  French. 
I'd  have  been  better  off  then  by  taking  the  Latin.   Of  course, 
when  you  get  a  doctor's  degree,  Ph.D.,  as  I  did  later,  you 
have  to  be  able  to  read  your  subject  in  both  French  and  German. 
You  don't  get  out  from  under  that  at  all!   Because  of  my  own 
experience  in  high  school  and  university,  I  was  able  to  so 
advise  my  children  that  they  never  had  to  face  a  situation  in 
college  which  they  were  not  fully  prepared  to  meet,  to  take 
what  they  wanted  in  various  studies.   Both  of  the  boys  went 
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Vaughan:   through  and  took  their  Ph.D.  degrees  and  had  good  records -- 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  honor  societies. 

In  addition  to  what  I  lacked  in  languages  I  also  lacked 
the  drawing.   In  the  engineering  colleges  at  the  University 
of  California  they  required  two  years  of  free-hand  drawing, 
which  is  quite  a  lot,  and  one  year  of  geometrical  drawing. 
I  didn't  have  that  and  suffered  the  trying  experience  of 
making  it  up  after  entering  college. 

Baum:      You  could  have  taken  it  though,  if  you  had  been  counselled. 

Vaughan:   I  could  have  taken  it.   I  wouldn't  have  had  as  much  history 
as  I  took,  but  enough  to  meet  all  requirements  and  afford  a 
foundation  for  such  further  studies  as  I  might  wish  to 
follow. 

Baum:      Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  go  into  engineering? 

Vaughan:    I  knew  I  was  going  into  engineering,  but  for  the  firs':  two 

I 
years  that  I  was  in  high  school  I  was  entirely  dependent  on 

the  counselling  I  got  there.   Before  taking  up  my  third  year, 
however,  I  found  out  that  I  could  write  to  the  University  of 
California  and  get  a  circular  of  information  that  could  tell 
me  something  about  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  had  my  chemistry 
and  physics  well  in  hand.   But  I  was  so  crowded  that  I  didn't 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  drawing  or  the  languages. 

Baum:      Well,  it  sounds  like  your  English  classes  were  very  good. 

Vaughan:   Yes,  the  English  was  very  good,  and  the  history  was  very  good. 
During  the  first  two  years,  I  will  have  to. confess,  I  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  history. 

The  history,  in  my  first  year,  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Craig, 
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Vaughan:   whose  primary  interest  was  Latin.   She  certainly  did  make 
history  rather  dull  (ancient  history).   In  the  second  year 
we  had  medieval  history,  under  a  younger  woman,  a  Miss  White, 
who  was  teaching  French  also.   Her  primary  interest  was  in 
French,  but  anyway  she  was  teaching  modern  and  medieval 
history.   She  didn't  make  it  particularly  interesting. 

Now  in  the  third  year  (I  haven't  mentioned  the  man  be 
cause  he  was  there  only  the  one  year,  the  ones  I  have  mention 
ed  were  there  longer)  a  young  man,  he  taught  English  history, 
and  he  made  it  interesting.   I  got  a  top  grade  in  that  course 
and  I  could  have  done  fully  as  well  in  ancient  and  medieval 
history.   I  did  get  interested  in  them  later  and  I've  read 
a  lot  since  on  my  own. 

Baum:      What  was  his  name? 

Vaughan:   His  name  was  Marshall. 

Baum:      So  you'd  count  him  as  one  of  your  good  teachers. 

Vaughan:   He  was  a  good  teacher.   He  was  also  the  football  coach.   He 
was  a  good  teacher;  any  of  the  people  you  interview  will  O.K. 
that. 

Baum:      But  he  only  stayed  a  year. 

Vaughan:   He  had  some  difficulties  there  of  an  outside  sort.  Anyway, 
the  authorities  decided  that  they'd  dispense  with  him.   I'm 
not  sure  that  he  was  treated  fairly.   I  know  that  he  was 
more  ambitious  in  his  work  than  the  other  teachers.   He  after 
wards  went  up  to  the  Bay  region  and  taught  in  the  Alameda 
High  School.  While  there  he  did  graduate  work  in  the  University 
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of  California,  and  he  took  a  Ph.D.  degree  under  Henry  Morse 
Stephens --quite  a  feat  in  itself!  But  he  did  that  after 
leaving  Bakersfield.   He  made  history  interesting  while 
here,  and  he  did  do  well  afterwards.  After  he  got  his 
Ph.D.,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Idaho,  and  I  think  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  Anyway,  he  was  a  good  teacher. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Baum:      How  about  social  life  in  the  high  school? 

Vaughan:   It  was  not  satisfactory,  really.   It  was  pretty  haphazard. 
There  was  very  little  interest  in  social  life,  there  was  no 
guidance  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.   The 
youngsters  got  their  social  life  on  their  own. 

Baum:      Were  there  no  clubs,  like  they  have  now?  Drama  club,  or 
journalism  or... 

Vaughan:   No,  no  drama  club.   The  last  year  I  was  there  they  organized 

a  debating  society--!  guess  it  was  the  third  year  I  was  there. 
In  my  third  year  they  also  organized  an  orchestra,  but 

s 

it  was  of  short  duration—a  half  a  year. 
Baum:      Did  you  have  a  school  newspaper? 
Vaughan :   No ,  no . 

Baum:      You  had  an  annual,  I  see. 
Vaughan:   No,  this  came  out  four  or  five  times  a  year.  I  have  three 

annuals  here,  and  here  is  one  that  is  not  an  annual.   It 

came  out  in  March. 
Baum:      What  would  we  call  that,  it's  not  a  literary  magazine,  is  it? 
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Vaughan:   The  Oracle?  It's  just  a  sort  of  a  news.... it's  got  a  section 
devoted  to  jokes  over  here  (Looking  at  it.)   It  was  not  a 
very  serious  piece  of  work.   They  did  report  on  some  things. 
Here's  actually  the  word  "social".   "On  Saturday  afternoon, 
January  19th,  Miss  Nona  White  entertained  at  cards  in  honor 
of  Miss  Blye  Scribner,  who  is  visiting  here  from  Berkeley." 
Well,  I  didn't  go  to  that  affair.   I  don't  know  of  anybody 
who  went  except  the  girls.   Blye  Scribner  had  been  with  us 
in  our  first  two  years  and  this  came  out  in  our  third  year. 
Blye  Scribner  had  gone  up  to  Berkeley.   This  affair  reminds 
me  of  another  little  form  of  entertainment  which  the  mischievous 
indulged  in.   Reaching  down  and  taking  a  girl's  shoes  off,  a 
boy  would  pass  them  around  the  room,  or  throw  them  around  the 
room.   (Laughs.)   I  remember,  Blye  fell  victim  to  that  once. 
The  guilty  party  was  one  of  our  classmates  here,  not  a  bad 
one  either.   That  was  Wilfred  Forker. 
(Looking  at  the  Oracle  again.) 

Let's  see.   On  Friday,  here's  Socials,  "Friday's  Social, 
February  21st.   Jerome  and  Lewis  Craig  entertained  their 
friends". 

Baum:      But  that  would  be  in  the  home,  is  that  right?  That's  a  private 
affair. 

Vaughan:   Yes.   These  are  in  my  third  year,  too.   Here  we  read,  "A  group 
of  young  folk  met  at  their  home  to  organize  a  club".   They  were 
in  a  couple  of  classes  below  us.   I  didn't  see  much  of  them. 
I  knew  the  people  referred  to  here.   I  knew  Fred  Allen,  and 
Roy  Baker,  secretary. 
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Baum:      How  about  dances?   Did  you  have  any  school  dances? 

Vaughan:   They  had  about  one  a  year. 

Baum:      Was  that  all  right  with  your  Methodist  father? 

Vaughan:   Well,  I  never  went,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   I  didn't  do  my 
dancing  until  I  went  to  college. 

But  I  do  remember  that,  during  the  last  year  that  I  was 
there,  roller  skating  became  very  popular.   They  had  roller 
skating  parks.   That  form  of  entertainment  lasted  only  about 
a  year,  I  believe,  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Baum:      Did  you  have  a  roller  skating  rink  in  town? 

Vaughan:   Yes.   I  remember  they  closed  it  in  the  spring.   The  weather 
was  getting  warm,  and  they  thought  they'd  close  it  up  before 
it  lost  its  popularity  and  then  they'd  open  it  again  in  the 
fall.  When  they  did  open  it  in  the  fall,  it  was  a  flop.  It 
did  not  regain  its  popularity.  This  was  indeed  strange.  It  was 
cut  off  so  sharply,  a  thing  that  had  been  so  popular,  and  then 
--chopped  offl 

We  had  some  other  forms  of  education  there.   We  had 
professors  come  down  from  the  University  of  California  to  give 
series  of  lectures  as  extension  courses.   I  remember  Henry 
Morse  Stephens  came  down  there,  and  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

Baum:      Did  you  go? 

Vaughan:   No,  I  didn't.   That  was  terrible. 

Baum:      Yes,  missed  a  chance. 

Vaughan:   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  go  to  a  couple  of  them,  but  that 

was  before  my  interest  was  caught  }y  history.   That  was  about 
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Vaughan:    my  sophomore  year. 

I  remember  Dr.  Boone  coming  down  and  giving  informal 

talks  at  the  high  school.   Boone  was  the  head  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Education  at  the  University  of  California.   I  can 

remember  one  of  his  lectures  almost  verbatin.  (Laughs.) 
Its  central  theme  was  the  old  Arabian  proverb: 

"Men  are  Four. 

"He  who  knows  not  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not,  he  is  a  fool. 

Shun  him. 

"He  who  knows  not  and  knows  that  he  knows  not,  he  is  simple. 

Teach  him. 

"He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows,  he  is  asleep. 

Wake  him. 

"He  who  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows,  he  is  wise.   Follow 

him" . 

I  remember  Boone  building  on  it  and  giving  us  an  excellent 

lecture.  And  he  gave  other  lectures. 
Baum:      You  seem  to  have  had  a  lot  of  contact  with  the  University  of 

California.   Was  that  the  educational  institution  for 

Bakersfield? 
Vaughan:   There  were  some  who  went  to  Stanford.   I  don't  know  of  any 

men  who  were  in  the  school  when  I  entered  there  who  went  to 

Stanford.   There  were  several  went  to  the  University  of 

California.   I  knew  some  girls  who  went  to  Stanford. 

Now,  I  knew  some  boys  who  went  to  Stanford  after,  after 

I  left  the  high  school.   One  of  them  was  Will  Simpson,  who 
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Vaughan:    afterwards  became  District  Attorney  for  Los  Angeles  County. 

MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
Baum:      Were  most  of  your  friends  of  financial  condition  that  they 

would  have  to  partially  work  their  way  through  school,  or  at 
least  not  go  to  as  expensive  a  school  as  Stanford? 

Vaughan:   Most  of  those  I  knew  did  work  their  way,  in  part  at  least, 
including  myself. 

Reg  Stoner  didn't  have  to,  but  he  did  it. 
Omar  Gavins  did  it  all  himself. 

Forker  got  help  from  his  sister,  Alma,  who  was  teaching 
school  in  or  near  Bakersfield. 

Earl  Warren  needed  no  help  at  all.   His  father  was  not 
a  rich  man.   He  was  a  carpenter.   When  times  were  dull 
and  there  were  no  jobs  for  him,  he  bought  materials  and 
built  houses  and  rented  them  out.   By  the  time  Earl  was 
in  high  school,  his  father  was  independent.   I  mean  to 
say,  he  had  enough  income  coming  in  from  property  to 
support  his  family.   He  sometimes  had  plumbers  do  special 
work,  but  he  himself  was  a  carpenter  and,  for  the  most 
part,  built  the  houses  himself.   But  Earl  Warren  did  work 
at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year,  I  am  quite  sure.  He 
may  have  in  his  freshman  year.   I  am  almost  sure  that  he 
did  little  or  no  work  at  the  end  of  his  third  year. 
Baum:      Are  you  talking  about  college  or  high  school? 

Vaughan:   High  school.   But  what  they  were  doing  was  getting  money  to  go 
to  college,  you  see. 

Now  Earl  Warren,  that  summer,  if  he  did  any  work  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  because  I  remember  that  about  the 
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yaughan:    middle  of  the  summer,  he  came  down  here  and  spent  some  time 
in  Long  Beach;  just  taking  it  easy  and  having  a  good  time  at 
the  beach. 

He  was  able  to  do  that,  which  a  lot  of  us  couldn't  do. 
I  was  able  to  do  it  that  summer  because  of  special  circum 
stances.  Anyway,  I  remember  seeing  him  down  here.   We  went 
swimming  together  at  the  Long  Beach  plunge. 

DRINKERS  AND  NON-DRINKERS 

Baum:      Was  there  any  feeling  of  social  distinction  in  your  class,  say, 
between  Earl  Warren,  whose  father  was  really  just  a  mechanic 
and  your  own  type  of  person,  who  were  really  more  academic.... 

Vaughan:   No,  no.   There  was  a  greater  cleavage  along  another  line. 

There  was  a  lot  of  drinking  in  high  school  and  I  was  a  non- 
drinker.  A  total  abstainer.   That  marked  me  as  an  outcast 
by  certain  groups.   Some  would  tolerate  me,  and  some  of  them 
liked  me.   I  had  friends  there,  yes.   But  during  the  first 
two  years  I  was  frequently  reminded  that  I  was  a 'baby,  drinking 
milk",  instead  of  a  "man's  drink",  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Baum:      So  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  drinking  among  these  kids  who 
still  stayed  in  school. 

Vaughan:    Yes,  and  that  surprised  me  because,  where  I  came  from  in 
Minnesota,  a  high  school  boy  who  drank  was  somewhat  of  an 
outcast.   He  was  not  quite  rightl   But  when  I  went  to  Bakersfield, 
I  was  amazed  to  find  that  I  was  out  of  line.   They  didn't  all 
drink,  but  most  of  them  did  and  they  were  quite  vocal  about  it. 

Baum:      I  thought  prohibition  sentiment  was  pretty  strong  in  those  days. 
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Vaughan:   Not  in  Bakersfield  at  that  time,  oh,  no!   It  never  was  in 
Bakersfield. 

Baum:      How  about  the  girls?  Did  they  go  along  with  the  drinking, 
or  did  they  stand  around  and  frown? 

Vaughan:   For  the  most  part,  that's  just  what  they  did.   Oh,  there 
were  some  of  them  who  approved,  all  right,  but  didn't 
indulge  themselves.   They  thought,  "Well,  that's  one  of 
the  ways  of  men",  and  put  up  with  it.   But  for  the  most 
part,  the  girls  didn't  drink  themselves.   There  may  be  one 
or  two  in  the  group  here  that  did,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
didn't. 

And  of  the  boys  that  are  here,  (Looking  at  picture) 
I'm  getting  personal  here,  (Little  laugh)  talking  about 
people's  habits. 

Reg  Stoner,  in  his  freshman  year,  drank  quite  a  bit. 
But  this  girl  up  in  the  corner  here,  that  was  Helen  Campbell, 
came  to  the  school  when  we  were  sophomores.   He  fell  in  love 
with  her  and  she  straightened  him  out  rather  quickly.   I  won't 
say  he  stopped  drinking,  but  he  certainly  took  a  good  deal 
more  serious  interest  in  life  and  in  his  studies.   For  one 
thing,  he  became  a  good  student.  He  had  the  ability  all 
right.   He  decided  that  he  was  going  to  go  to  the  University. 
She  got  him  on  the  track  there  and  tempered  down  his  drinking 
a  great  deal.   He  never  was  a  total  abstainer.   (I  knew  him 
in  college,  too,  you  see.)  He'd  drink  some  when  out  with  a 
group,  but  not  as  he  did  in  his  freshman  year  in  high  school. 
Earl  Warren--!  don't  think  he  drank  much  in  high  school. 
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Vaughan:  He  certainly  never  got  drunk.  He  may  have  taken  an  occasional 
drink.  He  was  not  a  total  abstainer.  But  he  certainly  didn't 
waste  his  energies  on  liquor. 

Forker  drank  rather  freely,  but  did  not  make  a  practice 
of  getting  drunk,  although  he  did  get  drunk  sometimes. 

Omar  Gavins  was  not  a  teetotaler,  but  he  certainly  drank 
very  little  himself  and  deplored  heavy  drinking  by  others. 

Denton  Stockton  didn't  drink  at  all. 
Baum:      And  you  were  a  teetotaler? 
Vaughan:   I  was  a  teetotaler. 
Baum:      It  still  sounds  like  reasonable  friends  you  could  go  around 

wi  th . . . . 

Vaughan:   Oh,  yes.   I  could  be  friends  with  them.   But  this  is  a  select 
group.  Mind  you,  the  ones  who  were  hard  to  contend  with  are 
not  here.   They  didn't  last  to  become  seniors. 

But  these  people  here,  they  accepted  me.   They  didn't 
call  me  any  of  the  various  names  that  people  apply  to  men 
they  don't  like.  (Laughs.) 

YOUNG  ROMANCES 

Baum:      Did  any  romances  come  out  of  this,  permanent  romances,  out  of 
this  class? 

Vaughan:   Oh,  no I   The  one  case  that  would  have  matured  involved  Reginald 
Stoner  and  Helen  Campbell;  but  she  died.   He  surely  would  have 
married  her.   Reg  Stoner' s  life  was  rather  tragic.  After 
Helen  died,  he  tried  to  find  solace  in  work.   He  got  interested 
in  geology  and  paleontology  and  worked  pretty  hard,  although 
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Vaughan:    those  were  subjects  he'd  scarcely  heard  of  when  he  was  in 
high  school.  After  he  got  out  of  college,  and  was  working 
for  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  he  met  a  girl  in  Coalinga.   I 
think  she'd  been  a  schoolteacher  up  there.   He  married  her. 
They  were  happy  until  she  died  in  1937.  A  second  marriage 
was  most  unfortunate.   It  was  terminated  by  his  wife's  tragic 
death.   He  took  a  third  wife  about  1955  and  found  some  measure 
of  happiness  with  her.   However,  his  health  had  broken  and 
he  died  in  1961. 

I  met  my  wife  as  a  graduate  student  in  Berkeley.  I'd 
gone  with  other  girls,  of  course,  but  she  was  the  one  with 
the  big  club,  that  beat  me  into  submission.  (Laughs.) 

Earl  Warren  didn't  go  with  girls  in  his  early  years. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  went  with  a  girl  until  he  went  with 
Nina  Palmquist,  whom  he  married.   He  certainly  went  with  none 
in  high  school.   He  wasn't  married  until  he  was  around  thirty- 
five. 

NINA  PALMQUIST  (MRS.  EARL  WARREN) 

Vaughan:        I  met  his  wife  many  years  ago  when  she  was  working  for 
the  Crane  Company  in  Oakland  as  a  stenographer.   She  was 
nineteen  years  old.   That  was  in  the  spring  of  1912,  the  year 
I  graduated  from  college. 

Now  Earl  met  her  as  a  widow  some  years  later.   She  haH 
married  about  two  years  after  I  met  her.   I  never  knew  her 
first  husband.   She  had  an  older  sister,  Eva.   I  had  met 
her,  also.   She  married  a  missionary,  and  they  went  to  China. 
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Vaughan:    They  were  there  a  long  while.   Her  husband  has  long  since  died, 
She's  still  living  in  some  sort  of  a  home  for  ex-missionaries. 

Baum:      How  did  you  know  this  stenographer-girl? 

Vaughan:   Nina  Palmquist?   Groups  used  to  take  trips  around  the  Bay. 
They'd  charter  a  boat  and  go  on  a  picnic,  travel  around  and 
maybe  have  lunch  on  the  boat  or  maybe  go  to  some  place  along 
the  bay  shore.   Different  groups  had  parties  of  that  type. 
This  happened  to  be  a  church  group,  but  there  were  other 
groups  too.   I  remember  the  College  of  Mining  went  on  such 
a  trip  for  a  little  celebration  to  welcome  the  freshmen. 

Well  now,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  there  was  a  group  of 
church  young  people,  from  different  churches.   The  most 
important  thing  as  far  as  we're  concerned  here  was  that  it 
included  the  Epworth  League  from  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Berkeley,  and  it  included  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union 
in  Oakland.   Now  they  were  just  two  of  a  big  group  in  a  ship 
load,  quite  a  large  number. 

Now  the  Palmquist  girls  were  in  this  Baptist's  Union, 
and  I  was  in  this  Methodist  group  and  we  just  happened  to 
fall  together  and  we  got  acquainted  and  found  out  what  our 
interests  were  and  so  forth.   I  did  not  see  her  again  until 
after  she  was  married  to  Earl  Warren!   (  Laughs.) 

Baum:      What  a  coincidence! 

Vaughan:   When  I  saw  her,  I  reminded  her  of  this  circumstance.   She 

didn't  remember  me;  but  she  remembered  the  occasion,  the  trip 
and  all  that.   She  remembered  some  of  the  people  by  name, 
who  were  on  that  trip  with  her  group.   I  also  remembered  the 
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Vaughan:    names  of  some  of  the  people  in  her  group.   There  were  several 
Swedish  names  there.   Palmquist  is  a  Swedish  name.   She  was 
born  in  Sweden,  I  don't  know  whether  you  knew  that. 

Her  father  was  a  Lutheran  minister.   Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old.  Her 
father  married  again  and  the  family  came  over  to  this  country. 
Her  father,  already  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  died  a  few 
years  later  and  the  girls  were  raised  by  their  stepmother. 
She  treated  them  as  her  own  and  they  were  very  fond  of  her. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


At  the  time  of  the  Interview  on  June  12,  1969,  Ralph 
Kreiser  was  curator  of  the  Kern  County  Museum*  He  was 
past  editor  of  the  Bafrersfield  Calif ornian,  the  major 
daily  for  the  Kern  area,  a  position  to  which  he  had 
climbed  from  reporter  status*  Although  he  had  not  been  in 
Bakersfield  when  Earl  Warren  lived  there,  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Earl's 
father,  Methias  Warren,  on  May  15,  1938*  Because  the  family 
had  lived  in  relative  obscurity  until  the  tragedy  struck, 
Mr.  Kreiser  and  Police  Chief  Robert  Powers  are  probably  the 
best  trained  observers  to  shed  light  on  the  family.  The 
edit or- turned-curator  also  had  long  indulged  his  abiding 
interest  in  the  history  of  Bakersfield,  so  that  his  appraisal 
of  community  life  as  it  was  even  before  he  witnessed  it 
firsthand  was  a  further  reason  for  rntervTewIng  Mm. 

Mr.  Kreiser  and  I  held  a  planning  session  in  his 
office  at  the  museum  late  in  the  warm  desert  afternoon  of 
June  12,  1969*  The  next  day  we  recorded,  in  a  temporary 
storeroom,  incredibly  stacked  and  cluttered  with  boxes  and 
paraphernalia  of  the  complete  span  of  Kern  County  history* 
While  appropriate  for  a  backward-looking  interview,  the 
room  was  chosen  less  for  its  symbolic  significance  than 
for  its  quiet  isolation  from  the  massive  rearrangements  of 
exhibits  and  displays  going  on  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Kreiser  answered  questions  carefully  with  a 
sincere  attempt  at  accuracy;  he  had  been  on  the  other  end 
of  interviewing  often  enough  that  he  knew  what  a  model 
interviewee  should  be.  Low  key  ironies  cropped  out  now  and 
then,  often  forecast  by  hardly  more  than  a  lift  of  one 
eyebrow.  As  a  member  of  the  then-abomlng  Kern  County 
oral  history  committee,  he  volunteered  his  objection  to 
the  practice  of  changing  or  editing  any  words  in  the 
transcript.  However,  when  his  transcript  arrived  for  his 
approval  that  fall,  this  man  —  whose  able  prose  had  poured 
forth  effortlessly  from  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Californian  for  years  —  conceded  that  oral- speech- turned- 
written  does  need  clarification  and  additions  here  and 
there.  This  task  he  performed  well,  and  the  manuscript  was 
delivered  in  its  final  approved  form  to  this  office  in 
November  of  1970.  Upon  our  request,  Mr.  Kreiser  furnished 
a  photograph  of  himself  for  the  book.  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  also  has  access  to  pictures  taken  of  the  Methias 
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Warren  house  at  the  time  of  the  murder  Investigation,  some 
of  which  may  also  be  seen  In  the  California  Issues  following 
May  15,  1938. 

Amelia  H.  Pry,  Director 
Earl  Warren  Oral  History 
Project. 


2b  May  1971 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


CHAPTER  I 
NEWS PAPERING  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

KANSAS  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Fry:      I  would  like  to  start  with  a  personal  chronology  of 
yourself,  when  you  were  born  and  where  and  how  you 
got  to  Bakersfield? 

Kreiser:   I  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  1908.   I 

went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  my  father  was 
an  organist,  choir  director,  and  composer.  He 
died  in  191?  and  in  1920  I  moved  to  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  where  I  went  to  school.   I  lived  on  a 
ranch  there  until  192^  and  then  I  came  to  California. 

I  went  to  school  in  Los  Angeles  and  I  went 
to  college  at  Pomona.   Then  I  transferred  to 
UCLA  in  1930  and  took  my  degree  in  history  in  1932. 
I  had  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  before  and 
they  sent  me  up  here  in  1933 •   That's  how  I  came 
to  Bakersfield. 

Fry:      You  worked  for  the  Times  while  you  were  at  UCLA? 

Kreiser:   Yes.  When  I  got  out  of  school,  it  was  the 

Depression.   They  happened  to  have  a  field  corres 
pondent  Job  open  up  here  for  Kern  County.   So  I 


Kreiser:   came  up  here  in  1933  and  I  took  that  job. 

In  1936  I  Joined  the  Bakersfield  Californian 
as  county  editor  and  then  I  became  a  reporter  and 
photographer.   In  1939  I  was  city  editor  until 
19^5 f  when  I  resigned  from  the  Californian.   I  was 
gone  a  year  and  a  half  on  various  other  publications. 
I  came  back  in  the  fall  of  19^6  as  editorial 
writer.   I  was  editorial  writer  for  the  Californian 
until  1965.   In  1965-66  I  was  editor  of  the 
centennial  edition  of  the  Californian. 

In  the  fall  of  1966  I  became  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  magazine  called  The  Golden  Empire.   I 
held  that  job  until  June  of  1968  when  I  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Kern  County  Museum. 

Fry:      This  Saturday  magazine  is  part  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian? 

Kreiser:   Yes,  it's  The  Golden  Empire  edition.   It's  a 
tabloid  magazine. 

I  had  previously  served  in  earlier  years  on 
the  museum  commission.   When  they  disbanded  the 
museum  commission,  I  served  on  the  advisory 
committee  for  the  museum.   Since  I  was  interested 
in  history,  I  joined  the  Kern  County  Historical 
Society  and  I  became  president  of  that  in  1958- 
59-60,  two  terms. 

So  I  have  been  associated  with  the  museum  off 


Kreiser:   and  on  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  A  year  ago 

I  joined  the  staff.   My  title  is  "Education  Aide." 
It's  sort  of  anomalous  because,  actually,  I  do  a 
good  many  things.   The  title  will  be  known  after 
July  1st  as  "Curator  of  Exhibits."  I  am  in  charge 
of  the  education  program  and  the  exhibitst  restoration, 
acquisition,  care,  and  display.   That's  what  we 
have  planned  for  the  future.   Actually,  what  I  am 
doing  is  practically  everything  there  is  to  do. 

Fry:      I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  parts  of  Bakersfield 
life  that  concern  Earl  Warren,  but  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  fact  that  you  worked  on  the  L.A.  Times 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  interesting  people  who 
worked  on  the  Times.   I  wondered  if  we  could  talk 
about  who  you  worked  with  there? 

Kreiser:   I  worked  on  the  Times  full-time  in  1929.   I  took 
a  year  off.   I  worked  in  the  city  room  and  the 
library.   I  did  meet  some  interesting  people. 
All  newspapermen  meet  interesting  people.   You 
can't  help  it.   I  knew  Harry  Carr,  who  was  a 
columnist  for  the  Times.   I  knew  Lee  Shippey,  who 
was  another  editorial  page  columnist.   Edward 
Ainsworth,  who  was  my  close  friend,  was  a  copy 
reader  when  I  first  met  him.   He  hired  me  back  to 
send  me  up  here  as  a  correspondent,  and  I  knew  Ed 
from  1929  until  he  died  last  year  in  1968.   His  wife 


Krelser:   was  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  in  both  high 

school  and  college  so  we  had  that  association  in 
common . 

ED  AINSWORTH 

Kreiser:   Ed  and  I  maintained  very  close  contact  because  he 
gave  me  my  start  as  a  full-time  newspaper  man,  and 
we  had  many  interests  in  common.   California  history 
was  the  major  one.   Ed  wrote  many  books  on 
California  history.   He  was  a  very  wonderful  person 
to  be  with  and  talk  to  and  a  very  helpful  human 
being  to  everyone  that  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Fry:      I  wonder  how  he  got  interested  in  California 
history  from  being  copy  reader? 

Krelser:   Ed  always  had  an  interest  in  history.   At  one 

time,  he  was  telegraph  editor  for  the  Californian, 
before  he  went  to  Southern  California.   He  came 
from  Texas  to  San  Francisco  and  he  came  here  as 
telegraph  editor.   Then  he  went  to  the  Los  .Angeles 
area  and  I  think  he  worked  on  the  San  Pedro  News 
Pilot  for  a  while  before  he  went  with  the  Times. 
He  went  with  the  Times  as  a  copy  reader,  and  then, 
when  Burton  Smith  resigned  as  state  editor  as  they 
call  it  there,  Ed  took  the  Job  over.   He  wrote  his 
column,  "Along  El  Camino  Real,"  which  developed 
his  interest  in  California  history  because  he 


Kreiser:   traveled  all  over  California,  southern  California 
and  most  of  central  California.   He  met  people 
who  were  actually  making  history,  and  he  read 
widely.   I  think  that's  what  developed  his  interest 
in  California  history. 

He  wrote  several  excellent  books.   One  was 
published  posthumously,  The  Cowboy  as  Artist, 
and  that  has  Just  won  a  national  prize,  I  read 
in  the  newspaper. 

Ed  was  a  very  gregarious  man  and  a  man  of 
wide  talents.   There  wasn't  anything  that  Ed 
Ainsworth  couldn't  do,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  handicapped  by  an  attack  of  infantile 
paralysis  in  his  early  manhood  which  left  him 
crippled  on  one  side.   He  could  drive  a  car;  he 
could  play  golf;  he  did  anything  a  normal  human 
being  could  do.   He  could  walk  all  right,  but  it 
was  Just  the  arm  and  hand  that  were  crippled.   I 
used  to  wonder  about  these  people  who  say  that 
they  can't  do  things  because  they  have  a  handicap. 
They  should  have  seen  that  man  doing  the  things 
he  did. 

Fry:      In  later  years,  he  was  writing  a  travel  column. 

Kreiser:   Yes,  he  became  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  and 

he  won  some  national  awards  for  editorial  writing. 
Then  he  became  a  special  writer.   In  other  words, 


Kreisert   he  made  up  his  own  assignments  and  went  every 
where  for  feature  stories  for  the  Times « 

Fryt      How  would  you  place  him  if  you  had  to  describe 
him  politically? 

Kreisen   I  don't  think  Ed  and  I  ever  discussed  politics 

for  the  simple  reason  that  we,  both  being  newspaper 
men,  knew  that  that  was  one  topic,  outside  of 
religion,  that  nobody  could  agree  on,  so  we 
Just  tactfully  let  it  alone.   I  know  Ed  was  a 
Republican.   I  don*t  think  he  was  a  conservative 
in  the  sense  that  some  Republicans  and  some 
Democrats  are,  in  the  context  of  the  present 
times . 

Ed's  editorials  always  reflected,  of  course, 
the  policy  of  the  Times.   I  gained  the  impression 
during  some  discussion  of  the  editorials  that  he 
found  it  not  too  uncongenial  to  write  editorials  of 
that  kind.   I  don't  think  that  Ed  allowed  politics 
or  anything  else  to  interfere  with  his  judgment 
or  his  regard  for  people,  and  I  don't  think  that 
any  politician  or  any  private  citizen  ever  allowed 
any  political  concept  or  idea  to  interfere  with 
his  regard  for  Ed  Alnsworth.   You  Just  took  Ed 
as  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  a  writer  of  more 
than  usual  ability. 

Fry:      He  will  probably  be  Judged  by  those  editorials  in 


Fry:      the  future. 

Kreiser:   Yes,  but  he  can't  "be  Judged  by  editorials.   Now 
as  an  editorial  writer,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
Judged  by  the  editorials  I  wrote  because  they  are 
not  my  editorials.   They  are  my  editorials  in  the 
sense  that  I  wrote  them,  but  they  are  the  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  newspaper  that  I  represented. 
If  an  editorial  is  good,  it  is  good  for  the  form 
and  the  substance  of  its  research  and  the  style 
of  writing.   I  would  like  to  be  Judged  for  that 
but  not  always  for  the  things  that  I  advocated 
because  they  were  not  my  thoughts.   I  stood  in 
the  relation  to  aiy  publisher  as  his  lawyer.   I 
spoke  for  him,  not  for  me. 

I  think  that  Ed's  excellence  as  an  editorial 
writer  is  based  on  his  skill  with  words,  his 
devotion  to  meticulous  and  sensible  and  accurate 
research,  and  the  expression  of  an  idea,  whether 
it  was  his  idea  or  the  publisher's,  that's  only  for 
them  to  know. 

Fry:      But  you  do  feel  that  he  didn't  have  any  particular 
conflict? 

Kreiser:   I  don't  think  he  did  any  more  than  any  other 

editorial  writer  might  have.  I  didn't  agree  with 
all  the  stuff  I  wrote  either,  but  my  friends  knew 
I  didn't,  so  it  didn't  bother  me.  Those  that 
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Krelsen   thought  I  did,  I  never  tried  to  indicate  one  way 
or  another  because  they  weren't  mine.   I  didn't 
own  the  paper. 

SHADES  OP  GRAY 

Fry:      When  Ed  Ainsworth  was  writing  editorials,  who  was 
head  of  the  paper? 

Kreiser:   It  was  a  Republican  paper,  always  was  and  still 
is. 

Fry:      It's  varied  in  its  shades  of  Republicanism  from 
the  very  conservative  to  ... 

Kreiser!   The  difference  between  Otis  Chandler  and  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  is  almost  as  different  as  night  and 
day  as  far  as  news  policy  is  concerned  and 
editorial  policy.   I  learned  long  ago,  in 
covering  crime  and  watching  the  people  that  got 
caught  and  the  people  that  didn't,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  black  and  white.   There  are 
just  different  shades  of  gray.   I  don't  think  that 
you  could  compare  a  Republican  of  the  Ideas  of 
former  S.enator  Thomas  Kuchel  with  the  ideas  of  the 
late  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  who  was 
a  Democrat.   You  can't  class  the  man  in  these 
molds,  in  the  context  of  a  changing,  progressive 
country  and  needs  that  have  to  be  met  by  the 
people. 

Fry:      If  in  the  future,  someone  reads  Ainsworth1 s 


Fry: 


Kreiser : 


Fry: 


Kreiser; 


editorials,  they  should  read  them  in  the  context 
of  the  particular  point  of  view  of  the  publisher 
at  that  time. 

The  editorials,  yes.   But,  Ed  had  a  free  hand  as 
far  as  his  own  writing  was  concerned.   In  his 
feature  writing,  Ed  exposed  a  lot  of  sins  in 
Southern  California,  not  in  the  city  because  that 
wasn't  his  province,  but  he  dug  up  and  brought 
to  light  many  things  in  Southern  California,  many 
wrongs  that  needed  to  be  righted.  And  once  Ed 
took  off  on  a  crusade,  nothing  ever  changed  the 
course  of  his  path  until  he  achieved  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

Can  you  tell  me  some  of  the  major  crusades  that 
Alnsworth  contributed  to? 

I  know  an  Instance  where  he  not  only  wrote  a 
series  of  stories,  but  he  published  a  book  on  the 
handling  of  the  Indian  lands  in  the  Palm  Springs 
area.   He  battled  for  adequate  water  for  the 
communities  in  southern  California.   I  don't  mean 
that  he  battled  in  the  sense  that  the  Times  battled 
for  the  Owens  River;  I  mean  to  correct  Injustices 
that  he  saw  were  being  done  by  the  state  and 
federal  government  in  handling  water  problems  in 
Southern  California.   The  same  way  with  any  other 
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Krelser:   municipal  problems  that  he  would  interest  himself 

in  in  the  smaller  communities  of  southern  California, 
places  that  had  no  voice  of  their  own,  other  than 
a  newspaper  of  limited  circulation. 

I  know  another  thing  that  he  did  was  to  bring 
about,  probably  as  no  other  person  did  in  his  time, 
a  better  understanding  between  the  citizens  and  the 
officials  of  Baja  California  and  the  citizens 
and  the  officials  of  the  state  of  California.   He 
brought  them  together.   His  articles  erased  much 
of  the  enmity  that  had  built  up  over  a  period  of 
years  between  the  people  south  of  the  border  and 
the  people  north  of  the  border. 

CONSERVATION  CONCERN 

Kreiser:   Another  thing  that  Ed  did  was  to  fight  all  forms 
of  greed,  whether  it  was  financial  or  otherwise, 
in  the  handling  of  natural  resources.   He  believed 
that  the  natural  resources  should  be  conserved,  not 
preserved,  but  conserved.   He  believed  they  should 
be  appreciated.   The  heritage  should  be  known  and 
should  be  appreciated.   His  articles  on  the  desert 
resulted  in  many  changes  in  land  handling  and  in 
water  use  in  the  southern  California  desert. 

Many  of  his  articles  resulted  in  changes  in 
federal  policy  with  regard  to  the  desert  land  as 
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Krelser:   he  came  In  contact  with  It.   These  were  public 

lands  but  he  also  exposed  quite  a  bit  of  chicanery 
in  the  form  of  private  land  handling  that  came 
to  his  attention.   He  never  did  so  vindictively} 
he  never  did  so  from  the  sense  of  personal  gain. 
He  wouldn't  do  that.   He  was  too  honorable  a  man 
to  do  that. 

His  idea  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  or  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
this  thing  that  was  going  on.   He  always  insisted 
to  me,  when  we  discussed  these  things,  that  the 
proper  processes  for  reform  are  here.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  call  the  attention  of  enough 
people  to  what  the  situation  is.   He  said,  "That's 
what  I  try  to  do." 

But  he  was  not  a  crusading  writer.   I  don't 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  all  he  did  was  to 
go  about  looking  for  causes  and  evils  to  battle. 
He  was  primarily  a  writer  about  people.   His 
interest  was  in  people,  the  smaller  community. 
He  was  interested  in  their  affairs  and  their  welfare. 
Artists  and  writers  and  almost  everybody  he  came  in 
contact  with,  he  was  interested  in.   That  was  his 
charm;  he  was  always  interested  in  what  you  were 
doing. 

And,  as  a  friend,  nobody  ever  had  a  better 
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Kreiser:   friend  than  he  because  once  he  said  that  he  was 

going  to  do  something  for  you  or  once  he  said  that 
a  certain  thing  should  be  done,  nothing  changed. 

Fry:      Did  he  help  quite  a  few  young,  struggling 
journalists? 

Kreiser:   Nobody  will  ever  know  how  many.   Just  the  notice 
helps.   He  was  always  very  free  with  seeking  out 
and  advancing,  in  his  own  way,  the  careers  of 
deserving  people  and  deserving  causes. 
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Fry  i 


Kreiser ! 


Fry: 


Kreiser: 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  WARREN  CASE 

POLICE  CHIEF  POWERS 

We'll  go  ahead  now  to  your  experiences  as  city 
editor.   Earl  Warren  was  district  attorney  when 
you  were  here  as  field  correspondent  and  county 
editor.   Then  his  father  was  killed  a  year  before 
you  became  city  editor. 

Yes.   I  was  a  reporter  and  photographer  for  that 
case . 

Can  we  zero  in  on  this  point  from  the  standpoint 
of  your  relationship  with  the  very  unusual  chief 
of  police  that  Bakersfield  had,  Bob  Powers? 
When  did  you  personally  meet  Bob? 
I  met  Bob  Powers  when  I  first  came  to  Bakersfield 
in  the  early  months.   He  was  a  sergeant  of  police 
in  charge  of  traffic.   What  attracted  me  to  Bob 
was  that  he  had  a  mind  —  not  that  policemen  don*t 
have  minds,  I  don't  want  to  imply  that  —  but 
here  was  a  man  who  had  intellectual  curiosity 
which  you  don't  often  find  in  the  Job  that  Bob  had. 


Kreiser:   You  don't  often  find  a  man  of  his  Intellectual 
curiosity,  and  his  desire  for  education,  his 
appreciation  of  literature  and  capacity  for 
learning  beyond  his  means  of  making  a  living. 
That's  what  attracted  me  to  Bob.   He  had  these 
qualities  and  we  used  to  talk  a  lot. 

In  193^ •  he  was  made  chief  of  police.   The 
former  chief  resigned  and  Bob  was  selected  out 
of  a  number  of  candidates.   I  later  talked  to 
the  commissioner  of  police  here,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  that  made  the  choice.   He  had  gone  all 
the  way  back  to  New  York  to  talk  with  Valentine, 
at  that  time  commissioner  of  police  in  New  York. 
He  said,  "You  have  the  best  man  that  I  can  think 

• 

of  right  there." 

Bob  reorganized  the  police  department.   He 
introduced  many,  many  changes  that  made  it 
possible  for  that  department  to  become  one  of  the 
best  departments  in  the  world  today,  of  its 
size,  like  it  is  right  now.   It  was  Bob  Powers  who 
started  this  thing  on  its  way  because  he  had  had 
experience  in  the  army;  he  had  had  experience  as 
a  state  trooper  in  New  Jersey?  he  had  had  experience 
as  a  special  officer  for  the  railroad;  and  he'd 
had  the  experience  as  a  police  officer  here. 

Usually  with  a  man  of  that  long  experience 
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Kreiser:   with  that  particular  type  of  thing,  you  don't 
find  that  much  intellectual  curiosity.   He's 
seen  it  all;  nothing  is  new.   Bob  always  had  an 
idea  that  there  was  a  philosophy,  something  that 
motivated  people.   He  used  that  sense  of  motivation, 
not  only  to  understand  the  people  he  was  dealing 
with  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  but  he  used 
that  idea  to  motivate  officers  in  the  department 
to  study,  to  improve  their  method,  to  go  to  school. 
He  sent  many  of  them  back  to  the  F.B.I,  school 
in  Washington.   He  was  constantly  training.   He 
had  a  school  of  command  that  was  responsible  for 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  later  top  officers  in  the 
police  department,  including  the  one  that  is  the 
chief  of  police  now. 

The  man  that  Chief  Towle  replaced,  Gray son f 
was  the  man  that  Bob  Powers  first  sent  back  to  the 
F.B.I,  school,  and  made  assistant  chief  of  police 
when  he  came  back.   Sheriff  Dodge,  the  present 
sheriff,  is  another  graduate  of  that  command  school. 
He  also  had  all  the  training  that  Bob  could  provide. 

Fry;      You  mentioned  once,  off-tape,  that  you  kept  giving 
him  books  to  read. 

Kreiser:   Yes,  I  did. 

Fry:      Here  you  were  with  your  Pomona  and  UCLA  education, 
and  I  think  Powers  dropped  out  of  school  in  grammar 
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Fry:      school  somewhere. 

Kreiser:   He  was  a  drop-out  only  physically.   His  mind 
never  dropped  out  and  still  hasn't. 

Pry:      You  told  me  that  you  and  he  read  Lincoln  Stef fens' 
book,  Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens. 

Kreiser:   I  had  received  Lincoln  Stef fens'  book  as  a  gradua 
tion  present.   I  had  been  reporting,  prior  to 
1932,  off  and  on  in  a  police  station  from  one  place 
to  another  ever  since  1926,  which  was  six  years 
before,  part-time  and  sometimes  full-time.   I  had 
seen  the  things  in  the  city  and  the  things  that 
were  going  on  in  other  places  where  I'd  worked,  but 
I  had  been  so  acclimated  by  academic  studies  of 
political  science  that  I  couldn't  fit  the 
pieces  together,  until  I  read  Stef fens,  and  then 
I  could  see  it  all. 

That  was  the  first  book  I  gave  Powers  to 
read.   He'd  never  heard  of  it.   I  said,  "Here, 
read  this.   See  if  you  know  anybody  that's  like 
the  people  in  that  book."   We  took  that  book  and 
we  discussed  it  many,  many  times.   We  used  to 
engage  in  academic  games  about  whether  we  could 
set  the  pattern  of  New  York  City  in  small  ways 
into  the  pattern  of  Bakersfleld  or  Los  Angeles 
or  the  cities  that  we  knew.   We  could. 

Fry:      Powers  told  me  that  his  biggest  challenge  here 
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Fry:      was  working  against  the  corruption  or  trying 
to  not  work  with  it.   This  was  about  the  same 
time  that  Warren  was  trying  to  clean  up  Alameda 
County. 

BAKERSFIELD'S  VICE 

Kreiser:   You  see,  when  Bob  is  talking  about  not  working 
with  it  or  trying  to  clean  it  up,  you  have  to 
understand  the  context  in  which  he  speaks. 
Bakersfield  is  a  lovely  city,  and  I  have  lived 
here  longer  than  I  lived  in  any  other  place  In  the 
world,  and  I'll  probably  stay  here.   But,  we  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  history  of  Bakersfield 
is  very  odd,  not  that  this  type  of  thing  doesn't 
happen  in  other  cities,  but  Bakersfield  was  the 
focal  point  for  a  large  number  of  people,  drifters, 
not  bums  but  technical,  skilled  laborers  who  had 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  and  nothing  to  do. 
Bakersfield  was  founded  in  18?4.   It  became 
the  capital  of  Kern  County.   Right  from  the  start, 
as  I  read  the  history  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
talking  to  old  people,  as  I  did  years  ago,  I 
found  a  town  to  whom  evil  was  a  way  of  life  in 
most  of  its  environs.   It  had  its  decent  people 
though,  but  Bakersfield,  along  with  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  had  its  vice  and 
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Kreiser:   corruption. 

When  I  lived  in  Kansas  City,  the  Prendergast 
administration  had  the  city  by  the  throat.   I 
used  to  hear  my  father  talk  about  that  and  I 
learned.   We  had  friends  on  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
and  they'd  come  to  our  house  and  tell  us  what  was 
going  on  in  Kansas  City.   So  I  began  early  to 
realize  that  there  was  more  to  a  city  than  boulevards 
and  art  galleries. 

So  we  take  Bakersfield  as  a  small  community 
growing  up,  but  under  the  impact  of  the  growth 
of  agriculture  and  sudden  growth  of  oil,  the  sudden 
spurt  of  wealth,  that  ran  and  has  never  stopped. 
Well,  you  can't  have  that  sort  of  thing  without 
having  what  we  call  vice,  gambling  and  ways  to 
make  a  living  that  are  not  proper  from  one  point  of 
view.   But  nobody  yet  has  succeeded  in  stopping 
it,  because  everybody  wants  to  do  it. 

When  they  tell  me  they  are  going  to  stamp 
out  gambling,  I  have  to  smile.   When  they  tell  me 
they  are  going  to  stamp  out  prostitution,  I 
say,  "How?   By  making  it  free?"  That's  the  only 
way  you  can  do  it . 

There  have  to  be  two  to  bargain.   The  gambler's 
house  is  not  going  to  make  money  unless  somebody 
comes  in  and  gambles. 
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Kreiser:   There  is  no  evil  without  somebody  profiting 

from  it  or  who  wants  to  take  part  in  it.   So  you 
can't  blame  the  people?  you  can't  blame  the 
town;  you  can't  blame  the  authorities;  you  can't 
blame  anybody.   It  goes  right  back  to:   the 
people  get  what  they  want.   And  that  was  what 
Bakersfield  wanted  and  that's  what  it  had. 

Fry:      You  said  the  other  day  that,  when  there  were 

crack-downs  in  San  Francisco  or  Alameda  County, 
the  gamblers  and  other  performers  would  come 
down  to  Bakersfield. 

Kreiser:   That's  right.   They  could  make  more  money  here. 
This  was  where  the  money  was;  this  was  where 
the  oil  boom  was.   People  had  more  money.  A 
man  who  came  here  to  work  in  the  oil  fields  didn't 
bring  his  family.   Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
didn't  have  a  family.   He  was  a  young  man;  he 
worked  hard;;' he  wanted  to  play  hard.   The  oppor 
tunities  were  wide  open. 

Fry:      Was  this  true  over  a  long  period  of  time,  like 
when  Earl  Warren  was  here  growing  up? 

Kreiser:   Oh,  yes,  it  was.   Your  question  indicates  that 

you  believe  there  was  a  finite  note  to  this,  that 
people  suddenly  have  changed.   It's  still  here. 
It's  just  gone  a  little  bit  respectable.   I 
Just  didn't  want  to  imply  by  my  answer  that  people 
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Kreiser:   have  changed.   The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  remain  the  same. 

THE  METHIAS  WARREN  MURDJSR  SCENE 

Fry:      Now,  may  we  talk  about  the  murder  of  Earl  Warren's 
father?  You  were  the  reporter  who  was  on  that  case 
for  a  long,  long  time.   I  Just  saw  a  particularly 
gory  picture  of  Warren's  father  when  he  was  first 
found  murdered.   That  picture  is  in  the  police 
file. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  an  article  that  came 
out  in  the  Bakersfield  Californian  said  that  this 
is  still  an  unsolved  "mystery."  As  I  have  been 
talking  around  to  people  here,  it  seems  to  be 
very  much  on  everyone's  mind  yet.   I  wonder  if  you 
could  tell  what  really  happened. 
Kreiser:   All  I  know  is  that  I  worked  on  the  case  from  the 

morning  that  Methias  Warren's  body  was  found  until 
months  and  months  later.   I  still  wonder  some 
times.   Yes,  it's  a  mystery,  because  nobody  actually 
knows.   If  anybody  knows  more  than  I  do,  I'd 
like  to  hear  it,  or  rather  I  don't  want  to  hear 
it  because  I  worked  on  it  and  talked  to  people 
who  did,  and  worked  with  people  who  did.   If  any 
one  knows  the  solution,  let  him  come  forward 
and  say  something.   I  regard  it  as  much  a  mystery 
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Kreiser:   right  now  as  the  morning  we  went  into  the  house. 

Fry:      The  morning  that  you  went  into  that  house  you 

found  some  interesting  implications  for  the  way 
Earl  Warren's  father  lived,  while  he  was  still 
living,  which  is  probably  more  pertinent  to  Earl 
Warren  than  the  murder. 

Kreiser:   Well,  the  house  was  filled  with  furniture,  as  I 
recall  it  after  a  period  of  thirty  years.   The 
house  was  filled  with  unused  furniture  with  the 
exception  of  the  back  two  rooms  on  the  west  side. 
The  house  was  divided  by  a  hallway  down  the  center, 
The  other  rooms  were  filled  with  furniture.   The 
rear-most  rooms  on  the  west  side  were  a  bedroom, 
a  small  bathroom  and  a  kitchen.   They  were,  to 
an  observer,  the  place  where  Mr.  Warren  lived. 
The  other  rooms  had  unused  furniture  and  the 
furniture  in  these  rooms  was,  as  was  common 
knowledge,  from  Mr.  Warren's  many  rentals.   It 
was  my  assumption  that  this  furniture  was  used  to 
replace  furniture  that  needed  replacing,  and  he 
would  use  them  to  refurnish  a  house. 

The  back  yard  was  a  collection  of  plumbing, 
pipes,  stoves.   It  is  pretty  hard  to  remember 
what  wasn't  in  that  yard  after  30  years,  but  when 
I  looked  at  it  I  couldn't  think  of  much  that 
wasn't  in  that  yard.   It  occurred  to  me  many  times 
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Kreiser:   that  whoever  made  his  way  into  that  yard  that 
night  knew  pretty  much  where  everything  was, 
because  otherwise  he  couldn't  have  gotten  in  and 
out  of  that  yard  without  breaking  a  leg  or  his 
neck.   It  was  just  something  that  you  had  to  see. 
I'm  sure  that  each  article  had  its  purpose;  it  was 
there  simply  because  it  was  utilitarian.   In  the 
business  that  Mr.  Warren  was  in  those  things  were 
just  as  useful  as  my  typewriter  is  to  me.   That's 
the  way  he  kept  things  and  wanted  them.   They 
were  available  for  instant  transportation  to  the 
sources  of  his  Income  —  his  rental  property. 

I  would  be  the  last  one,  keeping  a  room  like 
I  do,  to  cast  aspersions  at  an  untidy  person, 
because  my  friends  often  say,  "You  look  well  in 
what  you  eat , "  or  "How  long  have  you  slept  in 
that  new  suit?" 

I'm  saying  that  this  was  his  business,  his 
storeroom,  his  resource  by  which  he  conducted  the 
business  that  he  was  engaged  in.   It  was  just  as 
logical  as  books  in  the  library. 

Fry:      It  sounds  as  if  it  were  truly  a  bachelor's  quarters. 

Kreiser:   Yes,  it  was.   I  didn't  see  anybody  else  in  the 
house  or  any  place  where  anyone  else  could  live 
in  the  house.   There  might  have  been,  I  don't  know. 
I  didn't  go  all  through  the  house. 
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Fry:      Apparently,  Mrs.  Warren  for  a  number  of  years  had 
been  renting  an  apartment  near  her  daughter's 
place  up  In  Oakland.   You  didn't  see  any  signs  of 
a  place  for  a  wife? 

Kreiser:   I  don't  think  any  wife  would  have  approved  of  the 
housekeeping,  but  I  didn't  see,  in  my  cursory 
examination  of  the  house,  any  place  for  another 
inhabitant . 

I  never  saw  Mrs.  Warren  or  talked  to  her. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  discussed  her  with  anyone  — 
In  the  common  question  of  where  was  Mrs.  Warren. 
She  was  in  Oakland.   The  reason  why  I  never 
questioned  this  was  that  I  was  too  busy  fending 
off  the  onslaught  of  metropolitan  reporters  to 
material  that  I  wanted  to  keep  to  myself.   I 
was  working  nights  as  a  photographer,  getting 
pictures  for  the  next  day's  paper;  other 
photographers  would  have  their  assistant  do  that. 
Then  I  would  have  to  go  to  work  and  write  what  I 
found  out  during  the  night  and  go  out  the  next 
afternoon  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  chasing 
down  these  leads  that,  reporters  from  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  everyplace  else  were' all 
turning  up  here  in  Bakersfield. 

That's  where  the  friendship  with  the  chief  of 
police  really  pays  off,  because,  if  I  had  not 


Kreiser:   known  Bob  as  well  as  I  did,  I  would  have  been 

just  exhausted.   Bob  always  managed  to  clue  me  in 
on  what  had  been  developing  when  my  back  was 
turned.   With  his  help,  I  was  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  this  teeming  horde  of  newsmen  until  they 
gradually  one  by  one  dropped  away  and  went  back  home. 

Then  I  settled  down  to  take  the  pieces  and 
put  them  together  as  best  I  could.   If  I  had  a  lead, 
I  went  out  and  looked  it  over.   I  don't  recall, 
though,  I  would  have  to  go  back  into  the  files  to 
check,  that  I  wrote  anything  more  on  the  case 
after  the  second  month.   That  doesn't  mean  that 
I  wasn't  working  to  find  all  the  pieces. 

POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS 

Fry:      Was  there  any  talk  at  that  time  of  any  political 
implications  to  this  murder,  since  Earl  Warren 
was  becoming  prominent  as  a  candidate  for  attorney 
general? 

Kreiser:   Kr.  Warren  was  a  man  that  had  achieved  political 
fame.   He  was  very  high  in  the  Republican  party, 
in  California.   At  that  time,  as  I  recall,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  attorney  general.   He  was  thought 
of  by  many  people  as  being  considered  for  the 
governorship,  which  he  finally  was-.   With  a  man 
of  Mr.  Warren's  position  and  a  man  who  had  done 
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Kreiser:   what  Mr.  Warren  had  done  as  district  attorney  of 
Alameda  County,  you  were  "bound  to  read  politics 
in  everything  he  did. 

So,  there  were  those  people  who  said  that 
this  was  hushed  up  because  they  didn't  want  Earl 
Warren's  career  to  be  injured.   I  couldn't 
understand  that.   I  couldn't  imagine  in  the  first 
place,  a  man  of  Mr.  Warren's  integrity,  which  he 
had  to  have  in  order  to  do  the  things  he  did, 
allowing  an  investigation  to  be  stopped  simply 
for  political  reasons.   That  would  backfire  almost 
as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  had  he  let  it  go  on  and 
something  had  turned  up  injurious  or  damaging  to 
the  case.   I  discounted  all  that  because  I  didn't 
believe  it. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  never  met 
Earl  Warren  face-to-face  except  once  and  that  was 
in  the  hotel  room  when  he  was  trying  to  tell 
about  his  father  and  what  he  thought  he  had  to  do 
to  cooperate  with  the  local  authorities.   The 
whole  thing  was  so  overwhelming,  but  he  tried  to 
be  honest  with  it.   I  think  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Warren  was  influenced  by  that  one  meeting. 

Fry:      He  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  deep  shock  at 
this  time,  too. 

Kreiser:   Yes,  he  was.   It  was  the  day  after  they  had  found 
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Kreiser:   his  father.   My  impression  of  him  was  that  he  was, 
a  decent  man.   He  was  doing  all  he  could  to  be 
honest  with  a  group  of  very  cynical,  super-charged 
intellects,  reporters  and  photographers,  who  would 
kick  every  word  he  had  to  say  and  try  to  read 
something  into  everything.   But,  he  was  honest 
to  meet  us  and  to  tell  us  all  that  he  knew  and 
could  know.   He  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his 
presence  and  his  confidence.   I  know  that  I  don*t 
recall  a  man  in  there  that  day  that  didn't  have  the 
same  impression  I  had. 

I  believe  that  that  impression  still  lives 
out,  although  I've  never  seen  him  since  that  day. 

Fry:      What  were  your  impressions  of  the  relationship 
he  had  with  his  father? 

Kreiser:   I  got  the  impression  that  the  two  weren't  close 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  constant  companions 
in  later  years  because,  quite  obviously,  his  career 
had  kept  him  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
His  father  was  busy  here  with  his  business.   But, 
he  expressed  a  deep  respect  for  his  father.   I 
gained  the  impression  that  he  admired  the  qualities 
of  Methias  Warren  that  had  permitted  him  to  raise 
himself  from  more  than  Just  a  car  repairer  for 
a  railroad. 

I  don't  see  how  the  two  could  have  been 
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Kreiser:   close.   In  later  years,  you  see  the  one  man  in 
public  life,  wrapped  up  in  his  family,  a  man  of 
incessant  activity  and  his  father  immersed  in  his 
own  career,  his  own  business,  his  own  interests, 
his  own  problems. 

I  heard  all  these  things  and  a  lot  more  about 
the  so-called  ulterior  motives  that  may  have 
prompted  the  dying  way  of  the  investigation. 
It  didn't  die.   It  isn't  dead  yet.   You  simply 
can't  go  in  white  heat  for  a  month  and  keep  it 
up.   There  weren't  that  many  leads  or  develop 
ments  or  things  to  keep  going  on.   I  never  believed 
that  stuff. 

Fry:      Would  you  like  to  put  on  record  the  story  of 
the  treatment  of  a  young  photographer? 

Kreiser. •   Yes.   It  was  an  indication  to  me  that  Mr.  Warren 
had  a  great  capacity  to  inspire  respect  from 
people  who  were  not  necessarily  respectful  toward 
anybody.   We  were  in  his  hotel  room  and  Mr.  Warren 
was  speaking  of  his  father.   All  of  us  who  had 
cameras  had  them  ready  so  we  could  take  a  picture. 
But  nobody  took  any  pictures  except  at  one  time, 
when  Mr.  Warren  became  choked  up  with  emotions, 
quite  understandably.   One  photographer  flashed 
a  flash  bulb.   Whether  he  took  a  picture  or  not, 
I  don't  know.   There  was  a  concerted  effort  in 
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Kreiser:   that  room  by  the  rest  of  us  to  see  that  that 

picture  would  never  be  used  if  it  was  made.   That 
picture  never  was.   This  one  photographer  was 
made  to  take  the  film  out  of  his  camera. 

I  don't  say  that  he  wouldn't  have  used  it, 
but  I  say  that  99%  of  the  people  in  that  room 
were  against  using  it.   We  all  could  have  taken 
the  picture.   I  could  have  taken  a  picture  myself. 
I  didn't  feel  the  slightest  compulsion  to  take  a 
picture.   You  just  didn't  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
These  were  his  reporters  in  his  own  town,  Oakland, 
San  Francisco  and  reporters  from  Los  Angeles. 
They  f_e_lt  the  same  way  I  did.  No  mention  was 
ever  made  after  that.   No  picture  appeared. 

THE  VICTIM  AND  THE  SUSPECTS 

Pry:  Knowing  Bakersfield  as  you  did,  you  probably  had 
a  good  hunch  after  all  this  investigation  of  how 
or  why  a  murder  like  that  would  have  most  likely 
occurred. 

Kreiser:   Well,  we  all  did.   Everybody  had  a  theory.   They 
still  do.   My  theory  certainly  wasn't  any  more 
valid?  it  didn't  produce  anything.   I  would  say 
that  nobody  can  live  a  long  time  in  any  one  place 
and  not  find  some  people  who  would  like  to  see 
him  dead.   There  are  people  walking  the  streets 
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Kreiser: 


Fry: 


Kreiser: 


Fry: 


that  would  like  to  see  me  dead,  too.   They  don't 
worry  me  because  I'm  still  here  and  so  are  they. 
If  they  had  wanted  to  do  it,  they  would  have  done 
it  long  ago.   The  point  is  that  you  can't  go 
through  life  making  everybody  happy. 

The  reasons  for  a  homicide  you  have  to  weigh 
far  deeper  than  almost  any  other  single  thing, 
because  there  are  so  many  complex  elements  involved, 
I  didn't  know  enough  about  the  elder  Mr.  Warren's 
life,  his  habits,  his  friends  and  associates, 
the  milieu  in  which  he  conducted  his  affairs. 
I  didn't  have  enough  knowledge,  although  I  tried 
to  learn. 

Somebody  must  have  had  some  reason  to  do  it 
because  it  happened.   Who  that  somebody  was, 
why,  only  he  knows. 

Were  the  prime  suspects  black  or  white  —  or  were 
both  races  represented? 

I  don't  recall  that  color  entered  the  investigation 
as  a  major  factor  except  that  in  my  recollection, 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  suspects  were  white. 
So  many  people  keep  telling  me  that  Methias  Warren 
was  really  a  picture  of  the  classical  old  landlord 
who  was  mean  to  his  tenants  and  didn't  hesitate 
to  evict  people.   Did  you  talk  to  these  tenants? 
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Kreiser:   Yes,  I  talked  to  many  of  them.  A  landlord  is  not 

a  lovely  person  to  the  renter.   Mr.  Warren,  probably, 
through  his  frugal  life,  his  fear  of  poverty  and 
his  constant  concern  with  economic  security,  could 
have  been  mean.   I  heard  that.   I  also  heard  of 
things  he  did  that  were  entirely  the  opposite. 

I  could  say  that  a  person  who  is  not  happy  in 
a  relationship  with  another  person  is  bound  to 
pummel  certain  ideas  to  Justify  his  dissatis 
faction.   Whether  they  are  valid  or  not,  nobody 
knows.   I  know  that  the  manner  in  which  we  found 
Mr.  Warren  and  the  manner  in  which  we  found  the  property 
he  Inhabited  himself  indicated  that  he  was  not 
about  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  foolishly. 
He  certainly  Intended  to  make  good  use  of  every 
thing  that  was  available. 

Fry:      Yes,  he  did  leave  a  fairly  respectable  estate. 

Kreiser:   What  I  heard  about  his  business  associates,  they 
seemed  to  be  solid  people.   I  don't  say  that  he 
had  any  partner,  but  I  understood  he  had  Invest 
ments  in  various  establishments.   These  people 
spoke  no  ill  of  him. 

Fry:      Was  it  your  impression  that  he  was  kind  of  a  loner 
in  the  community? 

Kreiser:   Oh  yes.   I  say  that  because  I  had  been  a  reporter 
in  Bakersfield  five  years,  1933-38.   Until  this 
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Kreisen   thing  happened  I'd  only  had  the  slightest  indication 
that  he  was  here.   He  couldn't  have  been  as  promi 
nent  as  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
or  somebody  like  that.   I  don't  think  he  wanted 
to  be. 

I  gained  the  impression  that  he  was  not  a 
man  that  had    much  respect  for  other  people's 
opinion  as  far  as  what  he  did  was  concerned.   He 
did  pretty  much  what  he  thought  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Fry:      He  wasn't  quite  the  joiner  that  his  son  turned 
out  to  be. 

Kreiser:   No.   I  don't  know  what  he  belonged  to  but  he  wasn't 
noted  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  III 
POLITICS  AND  THE  PRESS 

WARREN'S  PRESS  RELATIONS 

Fry:      I  am  interested  in  Earl  Warren's  press  relations. 
Apparently,  he  was  very  close  to  the  Harrells, 
who  headed  up  the  Calif ornian.   Can  you  shed  some 
light  on  this? 

Kreiser:   Yes,  as  a  boy  he  carried  papers  for  Mr.  Harrell. 
When  he  was  governor,  he  appointed  Mr.  Harrell' s 
daughter,  Be mice  Harrell  Chipman,  to  several 
commissions.   She  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Social  Welfare  Commission  and  several  other 
positions.   She  did  a  lot  of  work  on  them.   She 
was  a  very  intelligent  woman.   She  was  one  of  the 
most  brillant  women  I've  ever  known.   She  was  a 
wonderful  woman,  well  read  and  cultivated.   She  had 
a  broad  viewpoint.   She  was  not  doctrinaire.   She 
was  youthful  in  her  resiliency  to  absorb  new 
ideas  and  ways.   I  could  see  where  she  and  Mr. 
Warren  would  agree  on  a  great  many  things. 

He  did  have  the  support  of  the  Bakersfield 
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Kreisen   Californlan  along  with  the  Harrell  family.   Mr. 
Harrell  and  Mrs.  Chipman  determined  the  policy 
of  the  paper.   Mrs.  Chipman  was  associate  editor 
of  the  paper  with  whom  I  discussed  most  editorial 
plans  on  national  and  international  affairs,  of 
which  she  was  very  knowledgeable,  even  some  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Warren  court  that  many  people 
here  and  elsewhere  have  not  taken  kindly  to  did 
not  arouse  her  whole-hearted  antipathy.   She 
understood  what  he  was  driving  at,  what  were  the 
reasons  for  his  idea  of  justice.   That  was 
very  refreshing  to  me  because  that  was  my  idea, 
too.  We  never  attacked  the  Warren  Court  as  long 
as  I  was  with  the  paper. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  say,  in  talking 
to  the  newsmen  who  came  through  here  and  people 
who  had  worked  with  Warren  in  a  press  relationship 
as  district  attorney  and  as  attorney  general  and 
as  governor,  I  didn't  find  anyone  who  talked  to 
me  who  was  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Warren  had 
good  relations.   You  couldn't  help  but  have  good 
press  relations  if  you  could  win  this  state  with 
as  wide  a  majority  as  he  won  it  every  election 
he  ran  in. 

Pry:      When  you  said  you  thought  he  had  good  press 

relations,  did  you  mean  that  newspapermen  were 


Pry:      happy  with  the  way  news  was  available  to  them  from 
him? 

Kreiser:   That's  right.   I  gained  the  impression  that  they 
believed  that  he  was  doing  the  best  that  he  could 
for  them.   They  understood  why  he  couldn't  do 
some  things,  but  the  ones  that  I  talked  to  were 
quite  candid  in  their  expression  that  he  was  not 
trying  to  fool  them  or  mislead  them  or  hold  out 
on  them.   If  he  said  that  he  couldn't  say  it,  they 
believed  he  could  not  say  it,  and  he  made  every 
effort  to  say  it  if  he  could. 

He  was  a  man  that  they  respected..  When  you 
win  a  newspaperman's  respect,  you  do  a  great  deal 
because  he  doesn't  see  many  people  that  he  can 
respect. 

Fry:      You  were  city  editor  until  19^5  and  then  editorial 
writer.   How  did  you  get  news  from  the  governor's 
office  when  you  were  city  editor?  Did  they  send 
out  press  releases  from  Sacramento? 

Kreiser:   We  got  a  few  press  releases,  but  our  news 

from  Sacramento  mainly  came  from  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press.   We  used  the  wire  serlvce. 
Mr.  Warren  didn't  have  much  of  a  press  service  as 
they  do  now. 

Fry:      I  have  names  of  people  who  were  his  press  secre 
taries  although  they  may  have  had  other  duties,  too, 
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Pry:      Who  were  some  of  the  good  ones? 

Kreiser:   They  were  good,  some  of  them,  They  were  the  type 
of  people  you  could  trust.   I  recall  "Pop"  Small, 
who  used  to  work  for  Tom  Kuchel.   I  don't  know  if 
he  worked  too  much  for  Warren.   My  impressions 
were  that  the  ones  that  we  had  to  deal  with  were 
trustworthy  people,  who  understood  our  problems 
as  well  as  their  own.  As  I  said  before,  Bakers- 
field  was  a  long  way  from  Sacramento,  and  we  didn't 
have  much  occasion  to  meet  them. 

Pry:      Looking  at  this  from  today's  standpoint  when  we 
tend  to  have  political  campaigns  based  on  public 
images  instead  of  on  candidates  themselves,  as 
built  up  by  very  sophisticated  public  relations 
firms,  do  you  think  he  had  any  need  for  this? 

Kreiser:   I  don't  think  Mr.  Warren  needed  anybody  except 
himself  to  put  him  where  he  was. 

Fry:      Apparently  he  did  use  Whi taker  and  Baxter  once. 

Krleser:   I  think  he  regretted  it,  from  some  of  the  things 
that  happened.   Maybe  he  didn't.   But  I  don't 
think  Whi taker  and  Baxter  respected  him. 

Fry:      What  happened? 

Kreiser:   I  don't  know.   It  was  Just  my  impression  from 
reading  Whi taker  and  Baxter's  stuff  when  I  was 
editorial  writer  that  this  was  not  the  type  of 
thing  that  Earl  Warren  needed  or  wanted. 
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Kreiser:   He  might  have  used  them  to  grind  out  campaign 
stuff  that  his  secretaries  couldn't  do,  but  I 
don't  think  that  Whi taker  and  Baxter  or  the  other 
firm  did  anything.   He  didn't  need  anybody  like 
that. 

THE  DEWEY -WARREN  TICKET 

Kreiser:   It  was  always  my  opinion,  and  it  was  shared  by 
many  others,  even  reporters  and  correspondents 
that  had  gone  on  to  Washington  that,  if  Mr. 
Dewey  had  been  a  candidate  for  vice-president 
instead  of  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Warren  had  been  the 
head  of  the  ticket,  they  wouldn't  have  had  to 
snatch  defeat  out  of  the  jaws  of  victory,  so 
to  speak,  like  they  did. 

I  interviewed  Governor  Dewey  once,  talked 
with  him  when  he  went  through  here,  and  my 
impression  was,  as  to  what  we  had  as  a  man,  in 
the  governor's  chair  of  California  to  put  him 
second  on  the  ticket! 
Fry.      The  whole  idea  behind  his  campaign  was,  "Don't 

rock  the  boat;  so  don't  say  anything  meaningful." 
Was  it  your  impression  at  the  time  that  it  was 
a  mistake? 
Kreiser:   I  knew  it  then,  for  one  reason.   Mr.  Dewey  was 

followed  by  Mr.  Truman  by  one  week  at  the  Southern 
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Kreiser:   Pacific  depot.   When  Mr.  Dewey  spoke  from  the 

platform,  it  was  about  the  beautiful  sunrise  and 
how  lovely  the  air  was  and  what  a  lovely  spot,  yet 
all  he  could  see  was  the  inside  of  a  railroad 
yard,  which  couldn't  be  beautiful  by  any  standards. 
He  said  the  people  of  Kern  County  were  wonderful 
people,  and  he  was  sure  that  everything  would  go 
all  right.   Everybody  went  away  shaking  their 
heads;  they  hadn't  heard  anything. 

When  Mr.  Truman  came  along,  he  lambasted 
everything  in  sight  that  had  a  GOP  sticker  on  it. 
Whether  you  liked  it  or  not,  the  people  liked 
it,  because  here  was  a  man  who  said  he  was  going 
to  do  something.   He  spoke  about  agriculture 
problems,  the  water  problems,  the  different 
problems  of  transportation.   He  was  lambasting 
the  Congress  that  hadn't  done  anything  about  it. 
He  proposed  to  do  something  about  it.   We  all  went 
away  saying,  "Maybe  this  fellow  isn't  going  to 
do  anything,  but  at  least  he  promised  it,  which 
is  more  than  we  got  the  week  before." 

Our  paper  supported  Dewey.   Nominally,  they 
hadn't  backed  a  Republican  candidate  since  Willkie, 
in  19^0.   They  flipped  in  that  campaign.   They 
didn't  go  for  the  third  term.   We  were  independent. 

Feeling  as  I  did  about  the  Dewey-Warren  ticket, 
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Kreiser:   intellectually  if  not  through  any  other  compulsion, 
and  writing  editorials  for  Dewey  took  a  great  deal 
of  doing. 

Fry:      Did  you  ever  have  the  urge  to  do  what  cartoonist 
Herb  Block  did  in  a  later  campaigns   resign  for 
two  weeks  until  it  was  all  over? 

Kreiser:   Yes,  sure,  but  the  piano  player  has  to  eat  so  he 
keeps  playing  the  same  tune. 

Pry:      Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  to 
this  interview? 

Kreiser:   No,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  personal  observa 
tion,  if  I  may.   I  think,  historically  and  legally, 
that  Mr.  Warren  will  emerge  in  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  defenders  of  the  Constitution  that 
we  ever  have  had.   He  simply  says  that  it  means 
what  it  says,  not  what  somebody  else  says. 

I  regret  it  very  much  that  most  people  talk 
about  how  we  have  to  hold  to  the  Constitution, 
that  it  is  our  basic  charter  and  so  forth, 
without  really  knowing  anything  about  it.   I 
want  these  people  to  read  it  once  and  see  what 
it  says.   They  apparently  don't  know  what  is  in 
it.   This  man,  to  my  knowledge,  read  it  and 
said,  "It  means  what  it  says  and  the  Supreme 
Court  should  explain  what  it  says,,  exactly  what 
it  says,  not  what  some  other  justice  has  said  it 
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Kreiser:   says  or  some  other  interest  would  like  to  have  it 
say."  That,  to  me,  is  the  major  contribution  that 
Mr.  Warren  has  made. 

If  you  are  going  to  live  by  the  Constitut- 
tion,  then  find  out  what  it  says.   He  has  done  this 
in  the  Warren  court.   A  lot  of  people  could  hang 
me  for  this,  but  that's  what  I  believe.   Certainly 
you  wouldn't  say  that  a  district  attorney  would 
render  the  decisions  that  the  Warren  court  has 
rendered.   I  don't  know,  but  I  have  heard  a  lot 
of  criticism  from  district  attorneys.   They 
apparently  ought  to  go  back  and  read  the  law  they 
were  supposed  to  defend.   They  are  not  speaking 
from  a  constitutional  or  a  legal  framework  but 
as  a  disciple  of  the  adversary  principle  in  legal 
practice.   They  are  adversaries.   They  shouldn't 
be.   They're  not  legally  adversaries.   They're  for 
the  people,  all  the  people.   They're  not  elected 
to  convict  everything  in  sight  and  people  tend  to 
forget  that. 

Every  complaint  says,  "For  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California."   Too  many  district  attorneys, 
too  many  people  who  think  like  these  district 
attorneys,  believe  that  the  law  is  not  for  the 
people  but  for  the  district  attorney's  office. 
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Pry:      The  rights  of  suspects  is  one  of  the  most  contro 
versial  of  his  decisions,  the  Miranda  case.   I 
get  the  impression  from  talking  to  Bob  Powers 
that  a  lot  of  what  really  does  happen  when  a 
suspect  is  taken  in  is  the  product  of  custom 
rather  than  what's  in  the  Constitution.   Isn't 
it  based  on  the  accepted  behavior  of  the  cop  right 
there  and  what  he  feels? 

Kreiser:   That's  like  saying  that  the  behavior  of  a  minister 
is  the  accepted  behavior  of  a  minister.   The 
policeman  has  a  function,  but  he  takes  an  oath  to 
defend  and  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.   All  right,  what  is  it?   Is  it  to  get  a 
confession  or  to  assure  this  person  that  he  will 
receive  a  fair  trial  according  to  the  basic 
idea  contained  in  the  charter? 

You  and  I  know  that  that  is  just  as  silly 
as  one  can  think  of  because  in  practice  you  have 
people  who  never  heard  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence.   They  are  not  law- 
abiding  citizens;  they  have  no  more  regard  for 
the  law  than  any  immoral  or  amoral  mind.   They 
are  not  concerned  with  the  Constitution.   But 
why  conduct  a  system  of  justice  that  accomodates 
an  amoral  or  immoral  mind?  Why  make  it  a  system 
of  justice  that  is  Just  contrived  simply  to  defend 


Kreiser:   this  particular  kind  of  behavior?  That's  my  point. 

Fry:      Did  you  get  to  write  editorials  on  this  at  the 
time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision? 

Kreiser:   Yes.   I  just  said  with  more  words  basically  what 
I  said  to  you:   If  the  law  is  to  be  respected,  if 
the  law  is  to  be  supreme,  it  should  be  the  same  to 
all  people.   If  you  are  going  to  have  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men  then  you  are  going  to  have 
stability  in  that  one  basic  point. 

Fry:      This  has  been  fascinating  to  me.   I'm  glad  you  were 
able  to  take  the  time.   Thank  you  very  much. 
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Manford  Mart in . — I  learned  from  Mrs.  Roberta  Young, 
a  Negro  clerk  In  the  library,  that  Mr.  Martin  had  been  a 
postman  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Warren  residence  for  many 
years  and  had  now  retired.  I  looked  him  up,  explained  the 
project  to  him  and  invited  him  to  my  home  for  the  interview. 
He  suggested  that  he  come  to  my  home  to  do  the  tape.  He 
was  anxious  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  Earl  Warren's  father; 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  I  felt  that  a  good  deal  of  his  impressions  of 
Mr.  Warren  were  a  result  of  discussing  the  man  with  others 
over  the  years.  He  did,  however,  relate  on  tape  the  face-to- 
face  experience  with  him  when  invited  to  ride  in  Mr.  Warren's 
car.  I  did  not  edit  any  of  the  tape.  Together  Mr.  Martin 
and  I  prepared  an  outline  of  what  he  knew,  and  we  used 
that  as  a  guide  when  the  tape  was  made. 


Ernest  A.  McMillan. — Manford  Martin  suggested  I  see 
this  man  for  he  knew  that  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  McMillan  had 
been  business  associates.  Mr.  McMillan  was  the  business 
manager  for  the  loan  firm  of  which  Mr.  Warren  was  president. 
Mr.  McMillan  was  very  willing  to  tell  of  his  experiences 
which  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Warren.  I 
made  the  tape  at  his  home,  914  Oregon  Street,  after  we 
prepared  an  outline  of  the  general  subjects  to  be  covered. 
I  did  not  edit  any  of  the  material. 

Neither  of  these  men  are  Negroes  —  Southern-white 
would  best  describe  them. 

Orvllle  M.  Armstrong 

Kern  County  Oral  History  Committee 


21  December  1970 
Bakersfield,  California 


MANFORD  MARTIN  ON  METHIAS  WARREN 


August  1,  1970 


OA:      This  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Manford  Martin,  who 
lives  on  Robinson  Street  in  Bakersfield. 
Mr.  Martin,  how  did  you  happen  to  know,  or  be 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Methlas  Warren? 

Martin:   Well,  during  the  years  from  1920  to  1930  I  worked  as 
a  letter-carrier  on  the  streets  In  that  area,  and 
of  course  I  learned  to  know  who  he  was,  and  what 
he  did,  and  know  his  family. 

OA:      What  was  the  number  of  the  house,  and  what  street 
was  it  on? 

Martin:   They  lived  there  on  Niles  Street,  in  the  ?00  block, 
and  as  I  remember  it,  [chuckles]  fifty  years  back,  I 
believe  it  was  ?0?  or  709. 

OA:      Did  you  ever  have  an  occasion  to  talk  with  him  at 

any  length,  other  than  saying  "Hello,"  as  a  postman? 

Martin:   Oh,  one  day,  I  can't  remember  Just  where  I  met  Mr. 
Warren  and  he  Invited  me  to  take  a  little  ride  with 
him.  We  was  out  about  three  hours,  running  around 
looking  at  some  of  these  houses  that  he  had  for 
rent.   We  was  in  an  old  Buick  car,  it  had  a  boat  top. 
It  had  two  sets  of  side  curtains  on  it,  the  isinglass 
was  out,  kind  of  p.atched  up  so  as  you  wouldn't 


Martin:   freeze  to  death.   It  was  a  very  cold  day,  and  It 

snowed  a  little  that  evening. 
OA:      Were  there  curtains  on  both  sides  of  the  car? 


Martini   Curtains  on  two  sides  of  the  car.  There  was  two 
sets  of  curtains  and  they  was  on  both  sides.  The 
funny  part  about  it,  there  was  still  holes  where  the 
air  could  go  in.   Then  along  —  later  in  the 
afternoon  —  we  had  to  go  down  to  the  garage  to  get 
some  gasoline.   I  was  there  when  the  mechanic 
looked  at  his  car  and  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Warren,  you 
need  some  oil.   Shall  I  change  it?" 

He  said,  [quickly]  "No,  no"**  Jttftfc  pu&  In  .two  quarts 
of  the  cheapest  oil  you  have."  And  the  oil  was  just 
dripping  out  of  that  car,  Just  drip,  drip,  drip. 
I  don't  know  how  he  got  that  down  there  and  back,  the 
way  it  was  using  oil. 

OA:      Did  he  discuss  any  of  his  business  affairs  with  you? 

Martin:   Yes,  he  talked  freely.   That  is  the  surprising  thing 

about  the  whole  situation.  He  talked  about  his  rentals. 
He  had,  I  think^  about  fifty  perhaps^  JSe i  had 
houses  here,  and  he  had  houses  there.   Some  of  them 
[tenants]  he  had  to  prod  them  to  get  the  money  out 
of  them,  some  of  them  came  in  and  paid  him.   [He 
went]  on  and  on,  Just  like  a  long-lost  child  Just 
got  home. 

OA:      Did  he  have  any  money  invested,  that  you  discussed 
with  him? 


Martin:   And  he  also  told  me  that  he'd  made  a  very  good 

investment  that  week.   He  had  bought  two  thousand 
shares  of  Bank  of  Italy  stock  at  $2  a  share,  and  I 
got  home  I  looked  up  on  the  stock  market  what  it 
was  selling  for,  and  it  was  quoted  for  $^.25,  $^ 
to  $4.25-   He  told  me  he  paid  the  man  cash  for  the 
stock • 

OA:      What  about  his  son?  At  that  time  he  must  have  been 
running  for  office* 

Martin:   Oh,  yes,  he  told  me.   He  said  that  the  politicians 
in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  was  putting  the  bee  on 
him  for  a  staggering  amount  of  money  and  that  he  wasn't 
about  to  give  them  anything.   He  didn't  say  he  wouldn't 
loan  it  to  them,  he  Just  said,  "I'm  not  giving  it 
to  them!" 

OA:      About  his  money,  was  it  perfectly  obvious  at  all 
times  when  he  would  make  these  collections? 

Martin:   Oh  yes.   He  had  a  big  fat  billfold  full  of  bills. 
To  see  that  much  money  at  that  time  was  Just 
unbelievable! 

OA:      He  would  flash  it  out,  but  it  was  perfectly  obvious. 

Martin:   Oh,  he'd  Just  pull  his  billfold  or  whatever,  a  folder 
or  whatever  he  had  his  money  in  there,  out  there 
and  you  could  see  it.   I  don't  know,  seven  hundred 
dollars,  it  appeared  to  me. 

OA:      What  did  he  look  like? 


Martin:   Well,  to  me,  he  was  a  tallish  man;  he  wasn't  heavy  at 
all.   He  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  lot  of  these 
people  that  diet  nowadays.   He  was  Just  a  large  man 
with  not  too  much  flesh. 

OA:      He  was  dressed  in  a  very  ordinary  way? 

Martin:   Just  as  plain  as  any  man  could  be.   He  had  nothing 
that  would  attract  you  as  a  business  man  of  any 
ability. 

OA:      With  his  houses  and  all,  he  did  work  for  the  Southern 
Pacific,  too? 

Martin:   Yes,  he  was  a  foreman  down  there,  of  some  sort  and 
out  in  the  yards,  in  control  of  supplies  and  things 
like  that  as  I  understand. 

OA:      Lumber  and  things  he  could  buy  from  the  — 

Martin:   Odds  and  ends  and  things  like  that,  I  was  told  (and 
you  could  see  it  in  some  of  these  houses,  at  that 
time)  that  he'd  take,  and  stuff  that  he'd  buy, 
maybe  from  boxcars  and  what  have  you.   You'd  see  the 
"Southern  Pacific"  name  on  it,  that  didn't  bother 
them  any,  they  was  nailed  up  on  the  fence,  or  even 
on  the  house. 

OA:      Mr.  Martin,  did  you  have  contact  with  other  members 
of  the  family? 

Martin:   Yes,  I  saw  Mrs.  Warren  quite  often,  and  the  daughter. 
They'd  come  to  the  door  when  I'd  come  along,  and 
[we'd]  greet  one  another,  and  I'd  go  on  up  the 


Martin:   street.   I  Just  knew  them  when  I  saw  them.  Always 
spoke  to  them  and  they  were  very  cordial. 

OA:      Did  you  ever  see  Earl  Warren? 

Martin:   I  don't  remember  of  seeing  him  at  all.   I  Just  don't 
recall  seeing  him. 

OA:      It  was  said  that  Earl  worked  at  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  a  while...  Did  they  ever  say  what  he  did  at  the 
Southern  Pacific? 

Martin:   I  heard  along  the  street  that  Earl  Warren  was  a 

call  boy.   That  is,  he  worked  as  a  call  boy  —  he 
probably  rode  a  bicycle  around,  all  over  East 
Bakersfield,  notifying  the  crews  to  appear,  like  the 
engineer,  fireman,  and  brakeman  of  certain  trains 
what  time  they  would  report  for  work. 


ERNEST  MC  MILLAN  ON  METHIAS  WARREN 


August  7,  1970 

OA:      This  is  Orvllle  Armstrong  having  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Ernest  McMillan,  who  lives  at  91^  Oregon 
Street,  in  Bakersf ield,  and  [who]  at  one  time  had 
some  association  with  M  ,thias  Warren. 

Mr.  McMillan,  during  what  period  of  time  would 
you  have  known  this  man,  Mr.  Warren? 

McM»     About  1905  until  192?. 

OA:      And  at  one  time  you  knew  him  because  you  were 
employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific? 

McM:     Yes,  I  was  transferred  to  Bakersf ield  from  Tucson, 
Arizona,  district. 

OA:      And  you  had  an  opportunity  to  have  words  with  Mr. 
Warren  at  that  time? 

McM:     Well,  at  that  time  Mr.  Warren  was  an  officer  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.   On  several  occasions  — 
quite  a  few  occasions  —  we  would  meet  and  have  some 
conversation,  perhaps.   Or,  some  things  I  needed 
to  ask  him  about. 

Then  when  I  moved  into  .the  Superintendant 's  office, 
there  was  a  period  of  time  when  I  didn't  have  any 
particular  contact  with  him,  except  if  we  met  on  the 
street  we'd  speak,  of  course. 


OA:      Did  you  remember  what  kind  of  work  he  did  for  the 
SP?  What  was  the  nature  of  his  work  there  —  in 
general? 

McM:  Well,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  people  who 
were  working  —  not  in  the  office,  but  in  the  shops, 
such  as  fixing  up  cars* 

OA:      Rebuilding? 

McM:     Rebuilding  or  tearing  down  cars  that  had  wrecked, 

things  of  that  nature.  In  some  instances  I  had  other 
contact  with  him,  to  borrow  the  help  of  one  of  his 
employees. 

OA:      Yes.   Now  at  some  times,  these  people  would  be  laid 
off  from  the  SP.   Do  you  remember  any  stories 
associated  with  the  people  who  were  laid  off,  stories 
associated  with  Mr.  Warren? 

McM:     Yes.   Ordinarily,  some  time  during  the  year  there's 

a  decrease  in  employment,  work  to  be  done.  Employees 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  some  of  them  would  be  laid 
off  and  not  have  any  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  maybe  two  or  three  weeks,  or  two  or  three 
months,  depending  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
service  of  the  company. 

OA:      Then  what  did  he  do  about  that? 

McM:  Well,  I've  known  of  some  —  several  —  at  that  time, 
or  at  different  times  of  being  laid  off,  that  he  had 
wanted  to  build  a  house  on  what  they  call  the  Lake  — 
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McM:     where  the  water  runs  down  through  the  .  .  . 

OA:      Lake  Street. 

McM:     Lake  Street.  And  he  would  give  them  work  there,  if 
they  were  carpenters  or  whatever  that  was  to  be 
built. 

OA:      He  would  pay  them? 

McM:     Oh  yes.   I  have  no  idea  Just  how  much  he  paid  them, 
whether  it  was  as  much  as  the  railroad  was  paying 
while  they  was  working  for  the  company  or  not.   But 
I  talked  to  some  of  them.   They  said  that  he  was 
paying  them.   They  worked  there  and  it  was  appreciated 
at  least  some  of  them  appreciated  it. 

OA:  While  the  Warrens  lived  on  Niles  Street,  you  also 
lived  nearby.  Did  your  children  have  any  contact 
with  Mr.  Warren,  or  the  Warrens  at  all? 

McM:     Yes,  almost  every  evening.  Mr.  Warren  got  his  ice 
cream  at  a  little  place  across  the  street  from  his 
home,  and  it  was  Just  a  short  distance  from 
where  my  son  and  daughter  lived,  and  other  children. 
They'd  go  to  get  their  ice  cream  and  sit  down  on  the 
curb  and  talk  with  him.  They  all  seemed  to  like 
him  very  much.  At  least  my  son  and  daughter  did. 

OA:      After  Mr.  Warren  severed  his  relations  with  the 

SP,  he  did  become  president  of  a  local  organization. 
You  worked  with  him  at  that  time? 

McM:     Yes,  however  the  organization  had  been  in  existence 


for  some  time  before  that.   He  had  contributed 
something  to  the  organization  but  he  was  not 
president  until  the  other  president  went  out  of 
office  and  Mr.  Warren  was  elected  as  the  president, 
and  I  was  the  manager  in  handling  the  affairs.   Mr. 
Warren  being  president,  when  I'd  have  checks  to 
sign,  I'd  have  him  look  them  over  and  sign  them, 
sometimes  in  my  office  and  sometimes  in  his  office. 

OA:      What  was  the  general  nature  of  this  association? 
What  was  the  form  of  the  organization? 

McM:     It  was  a  loaning  organization,  a  finance  organization.* 
We  had  dealings  with  two  companies  that  sold  automo-^ 
biles.   Our  organization  would  take  up  that  and  carry 
it  through,  and  some  other  items  that  came,  other 
than  Just  the  automobiles'  financing. 

OA:      I  see.   Mr.   McMillan,  while  you  were  associated 
together  there,  did  any  of  Mr.  Warren's  renters 
come  into  the  office  and  conduct  business  there? 

McMs     Yes,  frequently.   You  see  I  had  one  office  and  he  had 
another,  but  frequently  I  had  business  in  which  I 
needed  to  contact  Mr.  Warren  and  I'd  be  there  and 
some  of  his  renters  would  come  in,  and  be  In  hard 
circumstances  sometimes.   A  working  man  was  ill, 
and  didn't  have  money  to  pay,  and  Mr.  Warren  would 


*Methias  Warren  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Kern  County  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association 
in  1912  and  served  until  his  death  in  1938. 
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McM:     assure  them  that  this  man  was  going  to  be  well; 

they'd  just  go  ahead  and  then  pay  a  little  bit  each 
month  after  they  got  back  to  work.   In  some  instances, 
three  or  four  at  least,  I've  seen  him  hand  the  lady 
that  had  come  in  crying  because  she  couldn't  pay  the 
rent,  hand  her  some  money  and  tell  her  to  "Take 
that"  and  he  wasn't  going  to  charge  for  it. 

OA:      That  would  be  for  groceries? 

McM:     For  groceries,  yes. 

OA:      Some  people  have  been  rather  critical  of  Mr.  Warren. 
Mr.  MacMlllan,  what  was  your  experience? 

McM:     Well,  I  never  had  any  experience  with  him  when  I  felt 
critical  or  was  around  him  when  somebody  was 
criticizing  him;   or,  at  that  particular  time,  there 
weren't  any  that  told  me  that  he  was  a  crook.   But 
I've  heard  since  I  came  back,  long  after  his  death, 
that  quite  a  few  people  did  criticize  him. 

OA:      But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  had  no  criticism 
of  him? 

McM:     Not  during  his  lifetime.   After  I  had  moved  to  San 
Francisco  in  1927,  I  only  saw  him  about  twice  after 
that. 

OA:      Is  there  any  other  recollection  that  you  would  have, 
associated  with  this  man? 

McM:     That  depends  somewhat  on  what  you  might  call  recollection 
and  association.   We  have  been  talking  about  some  of 
these  people  thinking  he  was  so  "chintzy,"  that  he 
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McM«     was  tighter  than  the  bark  on  a  tree. 

One  Christmastime,  Just  before  Christmas, 
while  our  organization  was  in  session  (something 
had  to  be  done),  and  one  of  the  fellows  was  talking 
about  Christmastime  and  Christmas  presents  and  asked 
Mr.  Warren  if  he  had  gotten  his  Christmas  presents, 
and  he  said,  well,  he  had  already  sent  Christmas 
presents  to  his  son  and  daughter  (which  would  be 
Earl  and  Ethel)  —  $5,000  each  for  Christmas  presents. 
Now  that  wasn't  chintzy!! 
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